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A  Calculating  Patriotism. 


When  Doctor  Johnson  wrote  his  dictionar)'  definition  cf 
Patriotism,  he  no  doubt  had  in  view  a  class  of  persons  who 
literally  ''  trade ''  on  the  profession  of  a  love  of  country, 
and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  emotional  moment  and  its 
softening  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
erudite  Doctor  had  doubtless  passed  through  times  in 
which  he  saw  this  national  fer\'our  overdone  and  abused 
to  the  extent  which  produces  reaction.  We  Austrahans 
are  apparently  passing  thrcgh  such  a  phase  at  the  present 
time.  The  Australian  people  have  acted  with  generous 
impulse  in  tendering  assistance  to  the  Mother  Country 
while  she  is  engaged  in  a  serious  and  costly  war ;  and  that 
assistance  has  been  sufficiently,  even  superabundantly,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  English  people ;  for,  after  all,  the  war 
is  a  matter  of  as  much  concern  to  the  Australian  people 
as  to  those  of  England. 

It  is,  at  bottom,  a  question  of  Empire  ascendency,  or 
Empire  humiliation ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Australia  rests 
secure  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  Great  Britain,  her 
people  are  equally  concerned  with  the  English  taxpayers 
in  the  stability  of  the  body-politic  from  which  the  shelter- 
ing wings  are  extended. 

To  help  Great  Britain  is  to  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  British  Empire ;  and  as  Australia  is  a  part  of  that  Em- 
pire, we  are,  in  helping  her,  merely  helping  ourselves. 
Moreover,  our  beggarly  pittance  towards  the  cost  of  the 
British  navy — in  the  shape  of  about  one  two-hundred-and- 
tiftieth  part  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  British  taxpayer, 
though  we  have  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  enjoy  its 
advantages  in  that  proportion — is  a  matter  for  national 
modesty,  rather  than  national  pride.  Yet  we  have  been 
thanked  and  re-thanked,  and  glorified  and  lauded,  to  an 


extent  which  makes  rational  minds  shrink  at  the  excess  of 
acknowledgment,  and  which  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Kipling 
the  rebuke  that  English  public  men  have  "  fawned  "  upon 
us. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  success  is  harder  to  bear  than 
adversity.  How  are  we  Australians  standing  all  this  suc- 
cess— this  superabundant  praise  and  glorification?  What 
depth  is  there  to  our  patriotism  ?  Are  we  not  beginning 
to  ''  trade  "  on  it,  by  turning  it  with  a  truly  commercial  in- 
stinct to  a  miserable,  calculating  account?  The  taxpayers 
of  England  are  spending  a  million  and  a-half  each  week  in 
maintaining  a  war,  not  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
but  merely  for  the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  a  section 
of  British  colonists,  such  as  we  ourselves  were  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  our  history,  who  were  settled  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  England  itself,  and  who  were  paying  her  no 
taxation  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  army  and  na\'y, 
the  issue  being  one  in  which  we  are  surely  as  much  inte- 
rested as  are  the  British  people.  We  send  our  men,  it  is 
true ;  but  we  allow  the  English  taxpayer  to  pay  them  at 
three  times  the  rate  they  usually  pay  their  own  soldiers. 
Canada  pays  two-thirds  of  her  contingent's  cost,  and  we 
pay  nothing.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  require  only  to  be 
boldly  stated  to  make  truly  patriotic  men  wince. 

The  English  taxpayer  is  surely  entitled  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  buy  his  own  munitions  of  war  how  and  where 
he  chooses ;  to  obtain  the  best  value  for  his  money,  and  to 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  dealings.  Yet 
many  huckstering  Australians  think  differently ;  and  he- 
cause  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  commissariat  of  the 
British  army  have  deemed  it  better  to  buy  meat  for  army 
purposes  elsewhere  than  Australia,  certain  of  the  Austra- 
lian people  have  "  protested,"  through  their  political  heads, 
and  in  a  manner  nothing  short  of  contemptible,  reminded 
the  Imperial  authorities  of  Australia's  assistance  to  Great 
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Britain !  But  that  is  not  all.  The  State  of  New  South 
^^'ales  was  asked  to  make  some  disbursements  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain,  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
troops,  which  she  would  of  course  be  recouped  to  the  last 
farthing,  and  the  Premier  of  that  State  has  adopted  a 
course  which  might  well  raise  among  our  European  rivals 
in  colonisation  a  veritable  howl  of  ridicule,  that  again 
might  well  be  taken  to  neutralise  the  glorious  effect  of  our 
over-acknowledged  assistance  in  the  war.  The  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  has,  with  a  tmly  trading  instinct,  charged 
commission  on  disbursements,  and  reduced  his  State  to  the 
level  of  a  money-making,  trading  concern  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Mother  CountPi-.  He  enjoys  to-day  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  pioneering  this  truly  calculating  form  of 
patriotism  ;  for  the  Under  Secretan,'  for  War  in  the  British 
Parliament  has  fixed  him  in  history  as  the  "  first  to  raise 
the  question  of  commission  on  disbursements  "  !  What  a 
subject  is  here  afforded  for  the  withering  sarcasm  of  a 
twentieth  century  Carlyle ! 


The  Federal  Capital. 


If  proof  were  needed  of  the  administrative  laxity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  movement  for  choos. 
ing  and  establishing  a  Federal  Capital,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spasmodic  and  ill-conceived  effort   to  make  up   for 
lost  time,  by  arranging  for  a  hurried  and  practically  useless 
visit  by  the  Members  of  the  Federal  Senate  to  a  number 
of  proposed  sites,  in  about  the  same  number  of  days.    The 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs  has  been  recently  taken  to  task, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  for  his  neglect  on  this  ques- 
tion ;   and  he  has  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  Public  mind, 
by  interviews  and  letters,  that  he  has  been  most  active  in 
its  furtherance.     Whether  the  Public  are   so   easily  per- 
suaded is  quite  another  question.     The  Government  has 
been  in  Office  more  than  thirteen  months  ;    and  when  they 
began  their  period  Of  administration  Mr.  Oliver  had  already 
reported  fully  upon  most  of  the  sites,  and  published  his 
Report  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
When  charged  with  neglect  in  regard  to  the  pushing  on  of 
the  question,   the  Federal     Minister    resorts     to    counter 
charges  against  people  who  have  no  responsibilities  con- 
cerning it,  although  apparently  possessing  a  more  earnest 
desire  for  its  furtherance  than  the  Minister  himself.     The 
only  performance  of  which  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs 
seems  able  to  boast,  even  when  pushed  to  extremes,  is  the 
preparation  of  "  a  pamphlet  "  said  to  be  "  more  useful  than 
ornamental,"   which  contains   a  number   of    photographs  ; 
but  as  to  having  had  anything  of  a  really  useful  character 
done,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Commonwealth  itself, 
the  Minister's  account  of  his  stewardship  is  literally  bar- 
ren.   It  is  a  well-known  fact — and  Mr.  Oliver's  report  suffi- 
ciently  shows  it — that  that  gentleman  was    not    afforded, 
either  in  point  of  professional  experience  and  abilitv,  or  in 
point  of  length  of  sen'ices,  the  expert  assistance  which  the 
importance  of  his  inquir\'  demanded  ;   so  that  much   yet 
remained  to  be  done  when  Sir  Wm.  Lyne  came  into  Office. 
Mr.  Oliver  reported  favourably  in  respect  of  three  separate 
sites,  in  regard  to  two  of  which  there  vet  remain  problems 
in  relation  to  railway  communication  which  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  solve.    At  least  twenty  sites  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  Capital  purpose ;  but  these  can  be  fairly  re- 
duced to  five  or  six.    Which  is  to  be  the  favoured  one  de- 
pends upon  the  Federal  Parliament  ;   and  that  body  must 
to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  expert  opinion,  provided  it 
be  of  a  sufficiently  high  character.     There  are  certain  at- 
tributes that  are  indispensable  for  the  purpose — First,  Ac- 
cessibility ;    second.    Water   Supply ;    third,   Climate   and 
rainfall ;   fourth.    Building  material";     fifth,   Suitability    of 


soil ;  sixth,  Picturesqueness  of  scener\'.  The  order  of  im- 
portance may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  they  are  all  highly 
important  as  elements  in  the  ultimate  choice.  In  regard  to 
several  of  them  the  data  placed  before  Mr.  Oliver  was  not 
the  most  reliable  that  could  be  obtained.  High-class  pro- 
fessional men  will  not  volunteer  evidence  in  an  open  court 
of  inquiry — -as  seems  to  have  been  anticipated— howe\er 
amiably  invited.  Professional  opinion  must  be  paid  for, 
and  paid  for  well,  if  it  be  of  value.  That  course  has  not 
been  adopted  ;  and  so  most  of  the  more  important  work 
of  inquiry  remains  to  be  done.  It  has  been  contended 
that  if  the  best  expert  opinions  on  these  questions  were 
obtained,  probably  the  qualified  sites  might  be  reduced 
to  two  or  three  ;  and  it  would  then  be  an  easier  matter 
for  the  Members  of  the  Federal  Legislature  to  visit  and 
thoroughly  inspect  them,  so  as  to  make  a  wise  choice.  The 
question  of  Accessibility — if  not  already  complete — is  a 
matter  for  railway  engineers  ;  that  of  Water  supply  is  a 
matter  for  hvdraulic  engineers  :  that  of  Climate  and  rain- 
fall is  a  question,  not  for  biassed  residents,  but  for  informed 
officials,  who  have  meteorological  data  at  their  disposal,  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  in  the  past ;  that  of  Building 
material  is  a  question  for  practical  builders  and  architects  : 
Suitability  of  soil  is  a  question  for  agricultural  chemists. 
The  attribute  of  scenerj'  is  the  only  one  which  visitors  can 
see  for  themselves  ;  and  it  should  go  for  nothing  if  the 
other  qualities  are  wanting. 

Our  view  is  that  on  all  these  questions,  except  that  of 
scenery,  the  very  best  evidence  of  experts  should  have 
been  obtained  and  published  in  handy  form,  so  that  the 
residents  of  each  site  would  be  able,  if  they  thought  fit, 
to  take  exception  to  its  correctness  ;  but  more  particularly 
in  order  that  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  might  he 
saved  the  necessity  of  visiting  those  that  experts  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  wanting  in  certain  of  the  indispensable  re- 
quisites for  such  a  purpose.  The  course  that  is  being  pur- 
sued is  both  purposeless  and  ridiculous,  and,  moreover,  in- 
volves a  waste  of  time,  for  only  the  superficial  character- 
istics of  the  several  sites  will  be  examined,  where,  for  in- 
stance, two  sites  are  to  be  visited  in  one  day  ;  and  the 
visitors,  in  hurrj'ing  over  hundreds  of  miles  with  the  speed 
and  want  of  thoroughness  of  a  party  of  cockney  Cook's 
tourists,  will,  at  the  end  of  their  breathless  excursion,  know 
no  more  about  the  practical  questions  referred  to  than 
they  did  before  they  started  on  their  journey. 


National  Manners. 


Mr.  John  See,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  has  by 
his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Coronation  invitations 
brought  about  "many  unfortunate  results,  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  in  our  view  is  that  which  affects  himself  as 
an  individual  citizen.  He  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
whatever  knowledge  he  may  possess  as  a  private  citizen  of 
the  conventions  of  polite  society,  he  has  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored it  all  in  dealing  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
State  of  which  he  is  the  Parliamentary  head.  For  any  in- 
dividual in  private  life  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  his  host  and 
hostess  even  the  order  of  precedence  which  should 
be  observed  in  placing  him  at  their  table,  would  be  very 
properly  regarded  as  a  piece  of  sheer  ill-breeding  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  if  necessary-  to  show  that  such  a  rule 
of  good  taste  has  an  eminently  rational  basis.  There  is 
always  an  alternative,  a  recognised  escape  from  the  situa- 
tion, in  the  event  of  a  guest  feeling  that  his  dignity  is  at 
stake  in  such  a  connection,  especially  in  cases  in  which  he 
is  previously  made  aware  of  the  order  intended  to  be  ob- 
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served.  That  alternative  is  to  decline  the  invitation,  and 
leave  it  to  the  host  to  discover  his  mistake,  if  there  be 
any;  but  no  man  who  has  observed  for  himself  the  ordin- 
ary practices  of  civilised  men  and  women  in  social  life 
would  think  of  holding  his  an,swer  in  suspense,  or,  as  in  Mr. 
See's  case,  anticipating  an  invitation,  and  entering  upon 
an  incidental  correspondence  with  his  host,  so  raising 
questions  of  precedence  with  a  view  to  an  amended  invita- 
tion. The  idea  thus  put  in  the  abstract  is  an  impossible 
one,  and  one  which  could  only  be  properly  characterised  ip 
language  which  would  be  painful  to  all  concerned.  And 
if,  in  the  course  of  such  a  correspondence  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  proposed  guest  should  attempt  tO'  discuss  the 
positions  of  his  fellow-guests,  to  compare  his  social  claims 
with  theirs,  to  enumerate  the  favours  he  had  done  for  the 
host  in  the  past,  and,  finally,  to  stipulate  that  he  be  sent  for 
in  his  host's  carriage,  he  would  be  ver\-  properly  treated  a*s 
wanting  in  the  first  requisites  of  civilised  society  . 

In  our  view,  the  duty  cast  upon  Mr.  .See  as  the  national 
representative  of  the  senior  Australian  State,  in  connection 
with  the  Coronation,  is  in  no  way  different  to  that  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  him  as  a  private  citizen.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  as  representing  every  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  coronation  of  the  King,  who  rules  over  the  whole  Em- 
pire.    The  Prime   Minister  is  accorded  the   position  of  a 


Royal  Guest,  being  counted  among  the  Heads  of  great 
States  and  Principalities.  Mr.  See,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  States,  whose  citizens  are  alreadv  compre- 
hended within  the  Commonwealth,  which  Mr.  Barton  re- 
presents, has  ascertained  that  he  also  is  to  be  invited  to  the 
same  great  function.  Before  he  has  even  received  his  offi- 
cial invitation,  he  learns  that  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  guests, 
that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  "  distinguished  personage,"  and 
(hat  his  visit  is  to  be  "  made  agreeable."  He  forthwith  al- 
lows himself  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Press  ;  he  complains 
that  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  is  being 
placed  in  a  higher  category  of  guests,  and  he  claims  to  be 
entitled  to  equal  consideration.  He  reminds  his  host, 
through  the  Press,  of  the  assistance  which  his  State  has 
given  to  England,  and  of  the  expenditure  which  it  has 
entailed ;  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  his  expenses 
should  be  paid  ! 

Mr.  John  See  has,  in  his  capacity  of  private  citizen,  shown 
a  lamentable  want  of  good  taste — that  is  his  concern  ;  but 
he  has  done  something  more  and  more  serious  ;  he  has,  by 
his  communications  to  the  Press,  as  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  drawn  every  citizen  of  New  South  Wales  into  the 
same  unfortunate  difficulty,  in  leading  all  who  may  read  or 
hear  of  those  communications  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  of  his  State  sympathise  with  his  ill-majinered  and 
otherwise  unfortunate  complainings. 


[This  division  of  tiie  columns  of  Untied  Austyalta  is  intended  to  atford  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  ot  any  and  eveiy 
kind,  on  subjects  o^  general  Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  policy  of  the  Magazine  itself.] 


The    Commonwealth    Defence    Bill. 

As    It    Should    Be. 


By  Senator  Lieutenant- Colonel  Neild. 


In  the  December  issue  of  United  Australia  there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled,  "  The  Commonwealth  Defence 
Bill :  As  It  Was,  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Will  Be."  In  that 
article  I  compared  the  Bill  prepared  by  the  Militan-  Com- 
mandants with  the  Bill  submitted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Minister  for  Defence,  plus  the  many  and  important 
amendments  subsequently  tabled  by  the  Minister,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  form  the  Bill  was  likely  to  assume  when  it  emerged 
from  the  legislative  mill. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  some 
of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  Ministerial 
amendments.  Necessarily  attention  will  be  directed  to 
matters  of  public  policy,  and  not  to  questions  of  discipline. 

But  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  matters  indicated, 
it  appears  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  present  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  Commonwealth  Defence,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that    the   Federal  movement,  as 


resuscitated  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  had  its  origin 
in  the  question  of  Australian  Defence.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  poetic  imagination  of  New  South  Wales' 
great  Premier  was  inflamed  by  the  phantasy  of  a  British 
General  Officer,  anent  a  prospective  invasion  of  Port  Jack- 
son by  a  Chinese  war  fleet,  which  was  to  anchor  under 
Government  House  windows — how  it  was  to  arrive  there 
unannounced  and  unexpected  General  Edwards  never  ex- 
plained— and  deplete  the  country  of  all  ready  money  and 
other  portable  property.  From  that  time  (1890)  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Federal  Union,  defence  was  a  pro- 
minent cry  with  which  to  win  support  to  the  advocated 
Federation,  but  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union, 
Defence  has  received  little  serious  attention,  and  Australia 
is  to-day  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to  her  Defences 
than  before  the  Commonwealth  was  established. 

From  the  first,  Defence  has   apparently   been   regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Toots,   as  a  matter   of   "  no 
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consequence."  When  the  Federal  Ministrj'  was  formed, 
the  least  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  appointed 
to  the  department,  and  though  everyone  regrets  the  sorrow- 
ful event  that  occasioned  the  alteration,  it  was  a  happv 
exchange  of  portfolios  that  placed  Defence  in  charge  of 
the  present  Minister.  But,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Federal  Capital,  no  other 
matter  within  the  purview  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  dealt 
with  in  an  equally  negligent  manner.  The  framing  of  a 
Bill  for  the  control  of  the  Defence  Forces  occupied  the 
Military  Commandants  for  months  before  and  for  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Numerous 
committees  and  sub-committees  sat.  A  reasonably  large 
number  of  reports  were  submitted.  At  least  one  Bill  was 
prepared  by  the  Commandants.  Six  months  ago  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Minister  submitted  a  materially 
different  measure,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  passeil' 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  after  an  infinitude  of 
garrulousness  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for — (i)  an 
underlying  fear  that  something  might  be  done  that  would 
enable  the  Commonwealth  Defence  Force  to  be  used 
to  suppress  internal  disorder  ;  (2)  a  fer\'id  hatred  of  gold 
lace  ;  (3)  sneers  directed  against  everyone  above  the  ranlc 
of  sergeant ;  (4)  a  lavish  exposition  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  w'ho  quite  needlessly  protested  their  lack 
of  knowledge. 

The  second  reading  carried,  and  notice  given  by  tiie 
Minister  and  by  private  members  of  about  eighty  amend- 
ments, very  many  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  Bill,  and — 
nothing  more!  For  months  the  Defence  Bill  has  been 
hung  up,  like  Mahomet's  coffin.  A  score  of  matters  which 
never  entered  the  minds  of  anxious  federalists  before  the 
Union,  have  been  discovered  to  require  legislative  atten- 
tion, and  Defence  has  had  to  wait.  Federation  was  estab 
lished  to  secure  Defence.  Federation  was  not  established 
to  deport  Kanakas,  but  Defence  is  delayed  that  Kanakas 
may  be  deported.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Certain 
legislators  hate  both  soldiers  and  kanakas,  therefore,  while 
no  active  steps  are  taken  to  provide  the  first,  every  effort 
is  put  forth  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  second.  Weeks 
were  occupied  in  passing  a  clause  in  the  Postal  Bill  to 
obtain  authority  to  suppress  "  Tattersall's  Sweeps."  Now 
it  is  officially  announced  that  the  power  obtained  will  not 
be  exerted.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which  time  has  been  consumed  in  urgently  doing 
unnecessary  things,  while  the  great  question  of  Federal 
Defence  has  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  Defence  Force  to  remain  in  the  highly  in- 
congruous condition  in  which  it  exists  to-day. 

The  legal  position  of  the  Defence  Force  is  peculiar,  and 
is  the  apparent  reason  why  a  permanent  soldier,  who  re- 
cently "  went  out  gunning,"  with  his  comrades  as  game,  was 
not  dealt  with  by  the  Military  authorities,  but  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Civil  power,  and  merely  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for  a  few  months  !  The  Colonial  Defence 
Forces  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  taken  over  by  proclamation,  but  the  members 
have  not  been  re-attested,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
there  exists  no  law  under  which  they  can  be  re-sworn.  Con- 
fusion reigns  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  Staff  Officers  as 
to  what  is  to  be  their  fate.  Appointments  and  promotions 
have  been  stopped  ;  recruiting,  even  to  fill  vacancies,  has 
been  suspended.  The  proposals  and  counter-proposals  in 
the  Bill  and  Minister's  amendments  multiply  uncertainty. 

The  Ministry  has  been  in  power  for  twelve  months,  yet 
it  has  been  throughout  that  time  without  a  responsible 
naval  or  military  adviser  or  chief  executive  officer.  And 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  full  year,  a  Military  Commandant  had 
been  secured,  a  further  delay  was  decreed,   waiting  his  ar- 


rival in  Australia.  What  influence  upon  the  Defence  Bill 
will  be  exerted  by  Sir  Edward  Hutton  it  remains  for  the 
future  to  disclose.  But  he  will  at  least  be  in  the  enviable 
position  of  having  a  powerful  voice  in  the  framing  of  the 
measure  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  administer.  This,  a 
unique  incident,  will  doubtless  be  taken  full  advantage  of, 
and  Australia  will,  in  such  event,  possess  for  the  government 
of  her  Defence  Forces  a  law,  the  joint  product  of  the  able 
Officers  who  have  had  the  direction  of  the  Forces  of  the 
different  Colonies  in  the  past,  and  of  the  experienced  and 
distinguished  General  who  will  have  the  moulding  of  the 
Military  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  future,  tem- 
pered by  the  statesmanship  and  political  acumen  of  the 
strongly  dispositioned  Minister  who  presides  over  the  im- 
portant Department  of  Defence. 

Turning  now  to  the  Bill  itself,  it  may.  at  the  outset,  be 
said  that  its  leading  feature,  viewed  in  the  light  of  pro- 
posed Ministerial  amendment,  is,  to  state  it  briefly,  absurd. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  Bill  as  prepared  by  the  Military- 
Commandants,  and  as  introduced  by  the  Minister,  is  the 
creation  by  conscription — thinly  veiled  under  the  phrase 
"  liable  to  serve  " — of  a  military  force,  according  to  the 
Minister,  one  million  strong,  every  member  of  which  would 
be  available  for  military  or  naval  service  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy,  as  conclusively 
shown  in  mv  preceding  article.  But,  as  under  the  Minis- 
terial amendments,  the  element  of  compulsory  service  be- 
yond the  Commonwealth  disappears,  the  proposal  that  re- 
mains for  compulsory  service  within  the  Commonwealth  is 
preposterous,  as  well  as  seriously  objectionable. 

To  demand  that,  in  a  country  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  from  any  port  from  whence  hostile  expedi- 
tions of  any  magnitude  could  by  any  possibility  be 
launched  against  our  shores,  it  is  needful  to  maintain,  or 
necessary  to  take  power  to  maintain,  an  armed  force  more 
than  twice  as  strong  numerically  as  that  which  suffices  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  immense  Empire  of  Britain 
throughout  the  world,  savours  of  the  grotesque.  Has  any 
thought  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  train,  ami,  equip  and  clothe  the  multitude  which  the 
Defence  Bill  proposes  to  organise  ? 

At  peace  prices  it  might  be  accomplished  in  a  "  cheap 
and  nasty  "'  manner  for,  say,  twenty-five  millions  sterling. 
What  it  would  cost  at  war  prices  it  boots  not  to  estimate, 
for  in  war  time  the  arming,  equipping  and  clothing  of  such 
a  host  would  be  manifestly  impossible.  As  to  maintaining 
an  army  of  the  size  asked  for,  while  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  keep  such  a  force  supplied  with 
munitions  of  war,  it  is  presumed  that  the  billeting  clauses 
of  the  Bill  are  designed  to  provide  food  and  housing  by 
a  process  which  only  requires  to  be  understood  by  the 
people  of  Australia  to  be  appreciated  with  execration.  A 
milliun  of  men,  half  armed,  scarcely  equipped  and  with 
dismally  insufficient  training,  may  look  splendid  on  paper, 
but  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity. 

Unfortunately  the  public  do  not  justly  estimate  what  it 
is  that  goes  to  provide  an  army  rather  than  a  rabble.  Mere 
numbers  supply  the  latter.  Much  more  is  requisite  tO'  con- 
stitute the  former.  For  some  considerable  time  after  the 
advent  of  Australian  troops  in  South  Africa,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  writers  and  speakers  to  maintain  that  for  the 
future  neither  training  nor  discipline  was  required  in  the 
formation  of  armies.  A  gospel  of  gallop  and  shoot  was 
preached  on  all  sides,  and  even  officers,  fresh  from  the 
scampering  warfare  of  the  veldt  and  kopje,  joined  in  the 
unreasoning  clamour.  A  man  on  a  horse,  with  a  rifle  and 
a  pillow-case  full  of  cartridges,  was  the  fellow  who  would 
'■  run  rings  "  round  the  profoundest  strategists  of  Europe. 
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Horse  artillery  might  be  tolerated,  but  as  for  infantr)-, 
they — poor,  patient  plodders — were  merely  a  relic  of  a 
bygone  era.  There  has  happily  been  a  return  to  saner 
conditions,  and  it  is  now  again  recognised  that  training 
and  discipline  have  a  value,  and  that  while  the  man  on  the 
horse  has  his  unquestionable  advantages  and  paraiiuHuit 
uses,  particularly  in  chasing  the  slim,  fast-trekking  Boer, 
it  is  the  despised  infantrvman,  with  his  blockhouse  and 
sergeant's  guard,  that  is  accomplishing  the  conquest  of 
Free  State  and  Transvaal. 

All  competent  authorities  agree  that  so  long  as  England 
retains  command  of  the  sea,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
hostile  Power  to  effect  more  against  Australia  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  piratical  raids.  With  reasonable  fore- 
sight and  expenditure,  the  chief  ports  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  readily  be  rendered  impossible  of  effective  at- 
tack. Australia's  vulnerability  lies  in  her  vast  coast  line, 
with  its  numerous  harbours,  and  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  her  commerce.  The  extent  of  coast  line  is  such  that  it 
can  best  be  defended  by  naval,  rather  than  by  military 
force,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  majority  of  the 
ports  that  indent  our  shores.  As  to  our  all-important  com- 
merce, military  force  cannot  protect  it.  The  Defence  Bill 
contemplates  tiie  creation  of  an  immense  land  force,  to 
defend  Australia  against  an  enemy  which  it  is  assumed 
may  be  fairly  coped  with  at  sea  by  a  squadron  of  five  small 
and  rapid!}  becoming  antiquated  cruisers,  and  two  ditto 
ditto  torpedo  boats.  There  is  an  element  of  the  humorous 
about  the  m.atter. 

What  Australia  requires,  and  what  the  Defence  Bill 
should  provide  for,  is  a  highly  trained,  armed  and  equipped 
mobile  force,  the  number  of  which  need  not,  except  in  time 
of  actual  war,  exceed  a  twentieth  of  the  unwieldy,  ill- 
trained,  ill-provided  multitude  which  the  Bill  is  designed 
to  bring  into  mischievous  existence. 

The  term  mischievous  is  used  in  the  sense  that  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  vast  crowd  of  (nominal)  soldiers 
would  give  a  false  idea  of  security,  and  develop  a  craving 
for  military  expeditions  and  accompanying  glor)-,  while 
compulsor)'  service  in  times  of  emergency  would  of  itself 
diminish  the  prestige  which  should  attach  to  the  volun- 
tary service  that  is  looked  for  in  times  of  peace.  Thus 
compulsion  would  tend  to  make  voluntary  service  distaste- 
ful— would,  in  fact,  discredit  it — and  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary numbers,  increased  pay  and  inducements  would  have 
to  be  forthcoming. 

But  another  reason  can  be  advanced  against  the  com- 
pulsory service  demanded  by  the  Defence  Bill.  It  is  un- 
necessary. Australia  has  given  sufficient  proof  that  her 
sons  are  willing  enough,  even  in  the  face  of  extreme  dis- 
couragement, to  yield  voluntary  military  service,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  people  have  clamoured  to  be  en- 
rolled. It  is  contrary  to  public  interests  that  earnest  volun- 
tary soldiering  should  be  set  aside  or  discounted  by  com- 
pulsion. Voluntary  and  compulsory  service  cannot  flourish 
side  by  side.    Nowhere  in  the  world  do  they  exist  together. 

The  Bill  designs  a  voluntary  force  in  times  of  peace. 
No  reason  has  been,  or  can  be,  advanced  for  supposing 
that  voluntary  service  will  not,  in  time  of  war,  provide 
everv  man  the  Commonwealth  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, require.  With  compulsorj'  foreign  service  elimin- 
ated, as  now  proposed  by  the  Minister's  amendments,  com- 
pulsory home  service  should  go  also. 

One  important  objection  to  the  Bill  is  that  it  proposes 
too  many  grades  in  the  Defence  Force.     These  are:  — 

(i)  Permanent.  (2)  Militia.  (3)  Volunteers.  (4)  Re- 
serves.   (5)  Rifle  Clubs. 

Rifle  Clubs  without  drill,  as  proposed,  should  not  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost.     Ability  to  hit  a  target  for 


monetary  advantage  does  not  constitute  military  actuality. 
If  it  is  determined  to  maintain  unpaid  Volunteers,  the  ex- 
penditure intended  for  Rifle  Clubs  might  be  more  proii- 
tablv  outlayed  in  offering  inducement  to  drilled  men  to 
become  expert  shots.  Members  of  existing  Rifle  Clubs 
competent  for  military  service  would  then  enter  the  Volun- 
teer ranks. 

As  to  Reser\'es,  the  Bill  appears  to  indicate  an  intention 
to  grant  these  some  remuneration,  and  provision  is  made 
for  payments  to  Volunteers  in  certain  cases.  Is  it  desirable 
to  have  Militia  partially  paid,  Volunteers  intermittently 
paid,  Reser\-es  occasionally  paid,  and  Rifle  Clubs  paying 
themselves  by  the  process  popularly  known  as  pot-hunt- 
ing? Having  keenly  watched  the  development  of  Colonial 
citizen  soldier,-,  from  the  earliest — ^viz.,  the  Taranaki 
Volunteers  and  Militia,  N.Z. — through  the  many  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  Australian  Volunteers,  Land-Order 
men,  partially-paid,  and  not  paid  at  all,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  the  mind  that  a  limited  compensation  for 
wages  forfeited,  pleasures  foregone,  and  toil  incurred,  is 
properly  applicable  to  militarj'  ser\'ice  voluntarily  rendered 
to  the  whole  community  by  a  small  number  of  its  members. 
There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  citizen  soldiers  should  be 
the  only  class  in  the  community  from  whom  unremunerated 
public  service  should  be  exacted  or  accepted. 

Nor  is  it  sound  sense  that  Rifle  Clubs,  whose  members 
give  no  public  service,  should  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  members  placed  in  a  position  to  secure 
the  prizes  offered  at  public  cost,  nominally  to  promote 
good  shooting  amongst  members  of  the  Defence  Forces, 
so  much  of  whose  time  is  occupied  by  drill  that  they  are 
in  an  inferior  position  to  members  of  Rifle  Clubs,  who 
have  none  of  their  time  so  taken  up,  and  are,  therefore, 
able  to  devote  themselves  solely  to  target  practice.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  unpaid  Volunteer  has  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  compared  with  the  partially-paid  man  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Rifle  Club  prize  hunter  on  the  other. 

But  a  reason  stronger  perhaps  than  a  sense  of  fair  play 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  placing  all  citizen  soldiers 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  an  equal  footing.  With  some 
recompense  for  service  there  is  a  better  basis  for  discip- 
line, and  a  better  prospect  of  the  longer  training  that  pro- 
duces a  soldier  rather  than  a  recruit.  The  proposal  that 
a  man  is  to  serve  for  three  years  and  then  go  into  the 
Reserve  is  unsatisfactory.  A  regular  soldier,  living  in  bar- 
racks or  camp,  drilling  ever)-  day  and  having  no  other 
occupation  than  soldiering,  may  become  proficient  in  three 
years,  but  the  time  is  altogether  too  brief,  with  training 
at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  hours'  drill  per  annum,  to  evolve  a 
soldier.  Better  far  to  offer  sufiicient  inducements  to  men 
to  remain  in  the  military  service  until  they  are  proficient, 
than  to  regard  the  Defence  Force  as  a  sort  of  sieve  through 
which  to  pass  so  many  half-trained  men  ever\-  second  or 
third  year. 

If,  however,  unpaid  Volunteers  are  to  be  part  of  the 
Defence  Force  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  should  not, 
as  has  been  the  system  in  New  South  Wales,  be  required 
to  render  as  much  service  as  their  paid  compeers.  In  the 
Mother  colony,  Volunteers  have  been  required  to  attend 
as  many  drills  per  annum  as  the  partially-paid  (2s.  per  hour). 
Volunteer  officers  are  required  to  pass  examinations  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  passed  by  officers  who  are  paid. 
Should  a  volunteer  fall  sick  and  be  quarantined  even,  and 
thus  be  prevented  from  completing  his  22  drills  (mini- 
mum number)  in  any  year,  his  regiment  loses  his  capita- 
tation  money,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
clothe  him  the  next  year,  a  fate  that  does  not  overtake 
the  partially-paid  man,  who  is  clothed  whether  he  at- 
tends or  not.     Whatever  else  is  done  as  regards  the  too 
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numerous  grades  proposed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
equalities named  will  disappear  from  the  Federal  Defence 
Force. 

It  seems  impossible  of  contradiction  that  the  citizen 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  should  consist  of  one  grade 
only,  under  conditions  that  will  induce  proper  discipline 
and  willing  ser\'ice,  sufficiently  prolonged  to  secure  pro- 
ficiency, officers  and  men  alike  being  under  obligation  to 
do  their  duty  or  suffer  penalty. 

The  glaring  defect  in  the  Defence  Bill  is  that,  with  a 
longer  coast  line  than  that  of  almost  any  other  country, 
no  appreciable  provision  is  made  for  an  adequate  naval 
establishment.  The  excuse  put  forward,  that  the  Com- 
monw'ealth  cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  squad- 
ron, would  necessarily  be  a  valid  reason  for  ever)-  minor 
Power  in  the  world  to  likewise  refrain  from  maintaining 
a  Naval  Force.  But  is  the  excuse  a  true  statement  of  the 
case?  For  the  past  ten  years  Australia  has  paid  ^126,000 
per  annum  for  the  presence  of  five  small  cruisers  and  tw'o 
little  torpedo  boats,  three  of  the  seven  vessels  being  laid  up 
all  the  year  round.  In  ten  years,  therefore,  Australia  has 
paid  _jgi, 260,000  for  the  partial  use  of  seven  vessels  that 
ten  years  ago  cost  the  Imperial  Government  ^^700, 000. 
Thus  Australia  has  actually  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the 
vessels  and  a  sum  of  ^560,000  besides,  yet  has  not  had  a 
man  trained,  nor  possesses  so  much  as  a  rope's  end  to  show 
for  all  the  expenditure. 

If  instead  of  this  arrangement  Australia  had  bought  the 
vessels,  borrowing  the  money  at  three  per  cent,  she  would 
have  had  to  pay  ^^21,000  interest  yearly;  might  have  paid 
^£70,000  per  annum  off  the  debt,  and  have  still  had 
^35,000   a  year  with  which   to  maintain  the  vessels,  and 


this  sum,  plus  the  ,1^65,000  per  annum  expended  on  the 
Land-Naval  Forces  of  the  colonies  now  constituting  the 
Commonwealth,  would  have  given  a  total  of  _;£ioo,ooo  a 
year  for  maintenance.  These  would  have  been  the  figures 
the  first  year. 

Afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the  interest  charge,  caused 
by  the  repayments,  would  have  permitted  a  further  out- 
lav  in  maintenance,  rising  ^2100  additional  every  year, 
and  totalling  ^94,500  during  the  period.  Some  part  of 
this,  at  any  rate,  might  have  gone  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
])urchase  of  new  ships.  Thus  Australia  might,  without  in- 
curring any  appreciable  additional  expense,  own  her  own 
squadron,  renewing  the  vessels  every  ten  years.  But  what 
is  of  even  more  consequence,  Australia  inight  by  now  have 
created  a  Naval  Force  of  her  own,  available  at  all  times 
for  her  requirements,  and  affording  scope  for  her  sons'  em- 
ployment and  ambition. 

The  beneficent  object  which  the  late  Admiral  Tryon 
had  in  view  when  he  brought  about  the  existing  arrange- 
ment— viz.,  the  creation  of  an  Australian  Naval  Force,  has 
unhappily  failed,  primarily  because  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  those  friendly  to 
it.  Australia  pays  practically  ;£2oo,ooo  a  year  for  Naval 
Forces,  and  yet  does  not  possess  over  a  score  of  sailors  ! 

British  interests  will  ever,  let  us  hope,  suffice  to  cause 
her  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  our  waters,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  Australia  should  not  maintain  a  squadron  of 
her  own,  to  sail  and  fight  side  by  side  with  the  ships  of 
the  grand  old  fleet  of  the  grand  Old  Country.  And  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  Defence  Bill  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Jno.  C.  Neild. 


Australia's     Racial     Responsibility. 

■    By  the  Rev.  Joseph   King 
( <Jr(iaiiisinii  Aiji'nt  a/'  t/n'   l.omlon   Missionanj  Socieli/  for  A  ii.stndasiaj. 


I  shall  not  refer  in  this  paper,  excepting  incidentally, 
to  the  hypothetical  dangers  of  Asiatic  immigration.  My 
contention  is  that  there  should  be  a  separate  and  dis- 
passionate examination  of  the  status  of  our  actual  and 
prospective  black  subjects,  unbiassed  by  any  popular 
alarm  about  the  incursion  of  undesirable  Asiatics,  In 
this  controversy  I  have  tried  to  be  a  specialist,  and  have 
spoken  only  of  the  coloured  people  within  the  extending 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion of  thought  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  restric- 
tion of  alien  immigration  and  the  exclusion  of  Polynesian 
labourers  were  before  Parliament  simultaneously.  With 
political  astuteness  the  two  dissimilar  horses  were  fastened 
to  the  one  pole  to  insure  their  reaching  the  goal  together. 
Professor  Harper  expresses  the  opinion,  in  his  article  in  the 
January  number  of  United  Australu  on  '•  A  White  Aus- 
tralia," that  my  advocacy  was  premature.  He  would  have 
had  me  stand  as  a  silent  observer,  while  all  the  gates  of 
all  our  ports  were  being  locked,  before  asking  whether  this 
would  conduce  to  the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  coloured  subjects  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


We  are  confronted  by  the  anomalous  fact  that  those 
who  have  passed  laws  to  exclude  from  the  Common- 
wealth the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  islands,  will  almost  im- 
mediately be  legislating  to  widen  our  boundaries  so  as  to 
include  these  ver)'  people.  Our  rapid  national  evolution 
will  make  the  term  Australia  describe  more  than  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  popular  prefix  "  white  "  will  have  to  be 
droppf?d,  as  it  will  involve  a  contradiction.  In  my  paper 
read  before  a  conference  of  the  Council  of  Churches  in 
Melbourne,  to  which  part  of  Professor  Harper's  criticism 
was  directed,  the   following  paragraphs  occurred:  — 

'■  The  native  coloured  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  the  Commonwealth  boundaries  are  defined,  will  be 
considerable.  We  have  been  looking  so  intently  at  the 
Queensland  problem  that  we  have  to  some  extent  lost 
sight  of  the  wider  view.  What  are  the  probable  facts 
with  which  our  Representatives  and  Senators  will  have  to 
deal  ?  At  the  present  moment  it  is  difficult  to  show,  on 
the  face  of  a  map,  what  dark-skinned  races  will  come  un- 
der Australian  legislation.  First  of  all,  there  are,  within 
the  continent,  tens  of  thousands  of  aboriginals,  most  of 
them  at  the  present  time  occupying  territory  remote  from 
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the  centres  of  white  population.  Then,  beyond  Torres 
Straits,  New  Guinea  comes  into  view,  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  a  possible  Federal  State,  and  if 
the  Australian  flag  is  hoisted  in  British  New  Guinea,  it 
will  float  over  a  large  number  of  black  races,  and  races 
higher  in  the  ethnological  scale  than  the  New  Hollander. 
To  the  east  of  New  Guinea  are  the  Solomon  Islands,  with 
a  considerable  black  population,  and  Mr.  Barton,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  has  already  spoken  of  the  probable 
acquisition  of  those  islands  .of  this  group  which  are  already 
British.  Still  further  off  lies  the  Fiji  Archipelago,  which, 
with  its  numerous  and  capable  native  population,  may  join 
the  Australian  union.  The  prospect  of  this  is  already 
being  discussed.  Whether  other  British  groups,  lying 
within  what  we  sometimes  fondly  describe  as  Australian 
waters,  are  likely  to  be  added  to  the  Federation,  we  need 
not  consider,  but  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  Australia,  which  is  proposing  to  exclude  col- 
oured races  from  its  coasts,  is,  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
own  history,  compelled  to  start  its  Commonwealth  life  as 
the  foster  father  of  many  black  races. 

"  If  the  actual  and  prospective  black  subjects  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  pass  in  review  before  the  Federal 
Cabinet,  our  responsible  Ministers  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  extent  of  their  responsibility.  Such  a 
march  past  would  at  least  show  that  there  were  interests 
to  be  considered  which  are  not  directly  represented  by 
any  party  in  Parliament.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  as  a  friend  of  these  native  races.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  anything  I  say  will  have  much  weight 
with  those  who  have  to  legislate  for  black  as  well  as  white, 
but  perhaps  a  deliverance  from  this  Conference  might 
help  to  insure  due  consideration  of  the  claims  of  these 
infantile  and  dependent  races." 

Professor  Harper  is  willing  to  trust  the  Commonwealth 
to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for  its  black  subjects  when 
the  time  comes.  So  am  1,  if,  meanwhile,  a  healthy  pub- 
lic opinion  can  be  created,  but  it  certainly  wiO  not  be 
created  by  "  White  Australia  "  propagandists.  The  legis- 
lation which  brands  the  coloured  labourers  of  Queensland 
as  men  who  are  a  menace  to  our  civilisation,  is  not  likely 
to  foster  any  very  deep  concern  for  their  welfare.  The 
temper  of  the  average  advocate  of  the  recent  legislation 
can  oi-Jy,  by  a  great  effort  of  charity,  be  described  as 
altruistic.  The  spirit  of  men  like  Dr.  Harper  may  suffer 
no  serious  deterioration,  but  what  is  likely  to  be  the  eff'ect 
of  such  legislation  upon  those  who  already  despise  col- 
oured races?  The  new  laws  will,  in  a  sense,  legalise 
the  haughty  bearing  of  men  who  believe  only  in  them- 
selves. Self-esteem  is  a  most  excellent  thing  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  when  it  leads  us  to  allocate  to  ourselves 
all  the  pre-eminences  of  racial  superiority  and  civilisation, 
it  lands  us  in  an  extremely  ridiculous,  as  well  as  danger- 
ous, position.  That  it  is  an  un-Christian  position  goes 
without  saying,  but  that  aspect  of  it  I  am  not  now  con- 
sidering. I  am  simply  asking  now  what  likelihood  there 
is  of  New  Guineans  and  Fijians  getting  fair  play  at  the 
hands  of  electors,  in  whom  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  anta- 
gonism to  all  black  races  has  been  fostered.  The  tone 
of  the  recent  advocacy  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  has  not  justified  such  confidence  as  I  should  like 
to  feel. 

The  best  place,  we  are  told,  for  a  Polynesian  is  his  own 
native  island,  where  he  can  enjoy  "  a  healthy  measure  of 
isolation."  What  guarantee  have  we  that  this  healthy 
measure  of  isolation  will  be  secured  to  him  ?  Does  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  give  it?  The  answer  may  be  found  in 
another  paragraph  from  my  paper  already  referred  to  :  — 
"  When  we  consider  that  contact  with  Britons   has  not, 


in  all  cases,  been  a  benefit  to  these  races,  it  is  surprising 
that  they  should  entertain  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
us.  We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  ethical 
taint  which  is  likely  to  blight  the  purity  of  Anglo-Saxon 
life  in  Australia  if  Polynesians  continue  to  land  on  our 
shores.  Remembering  the  deeds  of  devilry  which  stain 
the  history  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  which  white  men 
have  been  guilty,  this  objection  to  Polynesians  makes  my 
blood  stir.  I  am  glad  that  the  legislators  of  our  new 
Commonwealth  are  assuming  the  role  of  preachers  of 
purity,  but  the  pity  is  that  such  preaching,  in  relation  to 
Polynesians,  has  in  the  past  been  left  so  largely  to  the 
agents  of  missionary  societies.  European  Governments 
may  not  have  been  responsible  for  the  doings  of  dissolute 
sailors  and  equally  dissolute  travellers ;  but  any  Govern- 
ment which  practically  insists  upon  its  subjects  having 
freedom  to  prey  upon  the  infantile  races,  and  at  the  same 
time  excludes  those  races  from  its  borders,  lest  they  should, 
forsooth,  injure  the  morality  of  the  community,  exposes 
itself  to  a  condemnation  which  might  be  expressed  in  very 
scathing  language." 

The  irony  of  the  situation  could  not  be  more  complete  ! 
Our  white  citizens,  even  the  worst  of  them,  must  have 
liberty  to  plant  their  homes  amid  the  coral  groves  of  the 
Pacific,  and  to  reproduce  there  the  most  iniquitous  blots 
of  our  boasted  civilisation,  while  the  natives  of  the  islands, 
be  they  ever  so  respectable,  must  not  land  at  any  of  our 
ports ! 

There  has  been  indiscreet  haste  in  the  attitude  which 
has  been  assumed  in  respect  to  Polynesians.  Sufficient 
thought  has  not  been  given  to  the  immediate  future.  A 
considerable  white  population  has  already  settled  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  islands,  and  any  measure  of  "  isolation  " 
which  the  natives  may  now  possess  they  will  be  almost 
immediately  deprived  of.  As  the  continent  becomes  more 
thickly  populated,  the  settlement  of  white  traders  and 
others  throughout  the  archipelago  will  be  so  accelerated 
that  every  island  will  be  occupied  more  or  less  by  a  mixed 
population.  The  goldfields  of  New  Guinea  and  the  slopes 
of  its  magnificent  mountains,  and  the  sugar  fields  and 
cocoa-nut  plantations  of  the  Pacific,  wiU  carry  in  some 
degree  an  Anglo-Saxon  population,  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared, not  only  to  exclude  Polynesians  from  the  conti- 
nent, but  from  their  "  native  seats,"  it  will  be  impossible 
in  this  part  of  the  Commonwealth  at  least  to  separate 
blacks  from  whites. 

The  fact  is  we  are  trying  to  realise  an  impossible  ideal. 
No  considerable  nation,  no  nation  covering  a  considerable 
area,  can  to-day  separate  itself  from  coloured  peoples.  The 
London  pageants  of  recent  years  have  derived  much  of 
their  interest  and  significance  from  the  presence  of  dark- 
skinned  and  gorgeously-attired  subjects  from  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  our  own  Commonwealth  cele- 
brations were  made  more  eff'ective  by  the  dusky  faces  of 
Indian,  Maori,  and  Fijian  soldiers.  We  had  no  New 
Guineans  in  our  procession,  but  "  Punch  "  noticed  the 
omission,  and  represented  the  New  Guinea  bird  of  paradise 
complaining  to  the  Australian  cockatoo  because  he  had 
been  overlooked.    The  satire  has  its  lesson. 

We  come  now  to  the  argument  from  Scripture  referred 
to  by  Professor  Harper  in  your  last  issue.  When  Paul 
at  Athens  declared  that  all  nations  were  of  one  blood,  he 
declared  also  that  God  had  "  determined  their  appointed 
seasons  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  The  appli- 
cation of  this  in  the  case  we  are  now  considering  is  used 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Divine  order  is  interfered  with 
when  hired  labourers  are  brought  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  to  till  the  sugar  fields  of  Queensland.  I  am  sure 
the  Professor  will  admit  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  positive 
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knowledge  as  to  the  unalterable  bounds  (jI  any  particuliir 
race,  he  will  certainly  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  bounds  of  .Vnglo-Saxon  peoples.  The  proof  text  quoted 
speaks  of  seasons  as  well  as  bounds,  and  history  most 
clearly  demonstrates  that  there  are  seasons  in  the  life  of 
nations  when,  by  exodus  to  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
gress of  an  immature  race  is  best  advanced.  1  his  aspect 
of  the  subject  supplies  an  intensely  interesting  study. 
If  history  teaches  us  anything  it  teaches  that  primitive 
races  are  not  advanced  bv  isolation,  but  by  intercourse 
with  those  above  them. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  which  first  gave  me  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Queensland  experiment.  To  the 
economic  side  of  the  system,  as  supplying  an  illustration 
of  an  effective  way  of  developing  the  resources  of  tropical 
Australia,  I  was  not  indifferent,  but  as  a  life-long  friend 
of  the  Polynesians  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  industry 
mainly  to  see  if  my  South  Sea  Island  friends  could  make 
good  their  place  in  the  industrial  hive,  as  helpers  to- 
gether with  a  superior  race.  And  just  when  the  success 
of  the  experiment  was  being  most  fully  demonstrated,  the 
superior  race  cast  them  out.  I  thought  Polynesia's  oppor- 
tunity of  industrial  usefulness  had  come,  but  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  in  its  very  first  session,  peremptorily 
shut  the  open  door.  I  know  what  crimes  darkened  the 
earlier  days  of  recruiting,  and  I  know  what  room  there 
still  was  for  improving  the  system,  but  I  know  also  what 
great  educational,  moral,  and  religious  benefits  were  be- 
ing conferred  upon  the  dusky  toilers.  A  system  of  im- 
ported labour  is  not  of  necessity,  as  some  ignorantly  con- 
tend, a  bad  thing.  The  late  Professor  Drummond,  when 
interviewed  by  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  after  visiting 
Queensland  and  the  New  Hebrides,  said  :  "  To  keep  these 
happy  children  in  their  own  coral  islands  may  be  a  par- 
■  donable  ideal  to  the  missionary.  But  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther such  a  state  of  things  is  possible,  or  possible  for 
long.  Sooner  or  later  the  breath  of  the  outer  world  must 
reach  them.  In  too  many  cases  it  has  reached  them  al- 
ready. They  must  brace  themselves  for  the  contact. 
The  drafting  of  successive  bands  of  natives  to  a  civilised 
country  for  a  term  of  years,  and  then  shipping  them  back 
again  to  their  own  island,  as  the  labour  employer  is  bound 
to  do,  might  become  an  important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  these  races." 

But  what  about  the  effect  of  "  inferior  races "  and 
•■  lower  forms  of  civilisation  "  upon  Australians  ?  Does 
anyone  really  believe  that  the  j^iiglo- Saxon  civilisation  and 
Christianity  of  Australia  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  the  barbarism  of  Polynesia  ?  I  have  not  so  far  lost 
faith  in  the  British  genius  for  adaptable  government,  in 
the  moral  stamina  of  our  citizens,  and  in  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  the  work  of  the  churches.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Polynesians  have  been  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent Christianised  and  educated.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  contention  about  the  dreadful  moral  effects  of  employ- 
ing such  coloured  labour  is  quite  sincere.  If  the  night- 
mare of  Asiatic  incursions  had  not  disturbed  our  slumber, 
and  white  wage-earners  had  not  urged  the  groundless  plea 
that  they  were  being  injured,  we  should  never  have  shut 
our  gates  against  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  New  Zealand  are 
Polynesians  (Maoris).  If  in  New  Zealand  you  ask  men 
who  have  special  knowledge,  as  I  have  recently  done,  if 
Maori  influence  has  resulted  in  any  deterioration  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  general  community,  you  will  get 
no  uncertain  reply.  I  may  be  told  that  the  Maoris  are 
an  exceptional  race.  They  were  originally,  and  not  so 
long  ago,  an  exceptionally  war-like  and  licentious  race, 
and  yet,  although  they  have  been  alternately  angered  and 


petted  by  the  Government,  and  although  they  are  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  white  po))ulation,  the  best  authorities 
assure  you  that  no  appreciable  influence  for  bad  has  re- 
sulted. The  acting  headmaster  (Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Harrison) 
of  a  native  school  for  Maoris  at  Auckland,  seeing  some- 
thing I  had  written  upon  the  White  Australia  question, 
wrote  me  a  letter  about  his  scholars,  of  whose  intelligence, 
conscientiousness,  and  courtesy  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms.  "  It  is  really  too  funny,"  he  says,  "  to  learn  that 
any  sane  person  of  average  sense  should  urge  as  an  argu- 
ment the  menace  to  our  civilisation  and  racial  purity  of 
contact  with  such  races  as  those  of  Polynesia. " 

To  exclude  all  tropical  labourers  from  tropical  Austra- 
lia will  involve  a  great  economic  loss,  and  it  will  expose 
us,  in  our  international  relationships,  to  the  charge  of 
holding  territory  which  we  are  not  using  for  the  world's 
needs.  But  this  is  not  my  present  subject.  The  subject 
of  this  paper  is  Australia's  racial  responsibility.  The 
a\erage  Australian  elector  maintains  that  the  Government 
has  no  one  to  consider  but  himself,  but  the  average  elec- 
tor has  to  be  taught  that  the  very  first  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  the  Commonwealth  is  to  legislate  in  the  interests 
of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  same  patient 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  meet  by  suitable  legislation 
the  needs  of  black  and  white.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  un- 
tutored aboriginal  races  within  the  Commonwealth  that 
they  may  be  entrusted  with  the  franchise,  but  I  do  ask, 
and  in  the  name  of  Justice  demand,  that  a  fitting  place 
shall  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  national  household.  Their 
infantile  condition  requires  that  within  the  body-politic 
a  nursery  shall  be  provided  where  they  will  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  paternal  care  and  teaching,  and  where,  in- 
stead of  spoiling  them  by  senseless  petting,  we  shall  help 
them  to  attain  more  purposeful  lives.  A  White  Australia 
is  not  the  best  thing  possible,  but  an  Australia  strong 
enough  in  moral  and  humane  principles  and  in  economic 
wisdom,  to  govern  to  the  advantage  of  all  its  subjects. 
We  are  to  be  the  southern  wing  of  a  great  Empire,  and  the 
policy  of  our  rule,  in  respect  to  coloured  races  which  may 
come  under  our  shelter,  must  be  that  policy  which  has 
to  her  honour  made  Britain,  through  the  period  of  her 
greatest  expansion,  the  foster  mother  of  many  tribes. 

If  the  law  must  abide  as  it  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  so  modified  and  so  administered  as  to  show  that 
we  do,  in  spite  of  the  law,  realise  our  paternal  obligation 
to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  races  we  have  been 
called  to  govern.  The  exceedingly  complex  nature  of  the 
task  which  lies  before  us  will  make  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  Native  Department,  or  at  least  to  provide  such 
machinery  within  the  Commonwealth  administration 
as  will  secure  the  most  effective  means  of  protection  and 
advocacy  for  our  coloured  subjects. 

Joseph  King. 


Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  MP.,  while  on  his  recent 
Gladstone  visit  to  Australia,  contributed  an  interesting  series 
on  Order,  of  reminiscences  to  the  Brisbane  Courier.  The 
following  throws  an  interesting  light  on  one  side 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  :— One  quiet  summer  evening  very  few 
of  us  were  in  the  House,  and  the  proceedings  were  not  very  interesting. 
Yet  Gladstone  (always  a  charged  mind)  was  present  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  Sitting  almost  beside  me  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Conservative  side  was  a  hthe,  charming  httle  Admiral,  Sir 
Edward  Commerell.  Gladstone,  watching  him,  suddenly  grew  angry, 
frowned  at  Sir  Edward,  and  made  all  sorts  of  signs  of  annoyance. 
Sir  Edward  did  not  stir,  and  Gladstone  went  up  to  the  Speaker.  The 
Sergeant -at- Arms  then  approached  Sir  Edward,  who  was  in  evening 
dress,  and  light  shoes,  and  told  Sir  Edward  that  he  was  out  of  order, 
as  at  least  one  foot  should  be  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Sir 
Edward  had  one  foot  curled  up  under  him,  and  the  other  partly  on 
the  bench,  a  grave  breach  of  order.  The  House  laughed,  but 
Gladstone  had  shown  us  a  rule,  and  carried  his  point.  His  instinctive 
Conservatism  had  asserted  itself. 
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Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  to  be  congratulated. 
His  last  novel  is  having  a  run.  The  first 
edition  of  50,000  is  said  to  be  "  practically 
exhausted."  That  also  sounds  like  an  in- 
spired paragraph  ;  but  it  comes  from  the 
"Bookman."  We  did  not  expect  "  Kim  "  to 
"Kim."  become  popular;  tor,  although  it  is  a  most 

masterly  panorama  of  Indian  native  life,  a 
sort  of  Indian  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  it  is  so  full  of  crumbs  of  Eastern 
philosophy,  and  so  bespattered  with  Indian  names  of  people  and 
places,  that  we  thought  it  would  only  be  read  by  a  limited  number 
We  congratulate  the  readers  on  their  taste. 


It   has  been    stated   by    a   prominent   London 

First  Folio    bookseller  (Mr.  James  Tregaski)  that  the  last 

Shakes-        ^^jj.    p„pjgg    „£    ti,^    fii-^t     f^iio    Shakespeare 

peares.         j^.^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  England — three  to  America, 


and  one  to  New  Zealand. 


This    long-suffering   authoress    is    beginning 

iVIiss  Marie    to  reap   a  more  solid  harvest   of  praise  than 

Coreliii         she     formerly    enjoyed.       The    Philosophical 

Institution   of    Edinburgh,    or,    rather,    the 

Board  of  Directors  of  that  body,   have  presented  her  with    a 

silver  rose  bowl — a  compliment  which   the   chairman   said  was 

once  paid  to  Charles  Dickens.     We  are  told  that  Miss  Corelli 

was  ■•  delighted  "  at  the  parallel. 


This  prolific  writer  of  fiction  has  reached  the 
Conan  dignity   of    a   "  subscription "   edition  of  his 

Doyle.  complete  works."     It  is  to  be  "  sumptuous." 


According     to     the    "Bookman,"    Mr.      Hall 

Profits  of      Caine  has   sold  his   rights  in   a   new   novel  to 

Fiction.        Messrs.     Heinemann,  the  English  publishers, 

and  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  American  publish- 
ers. The  amount  is  not  named,  probably  because  no  definite 
information  is  obtainable:  but  any  journalistic  paragraphist  is 
at  liberty  to  "  make  a  shot  " ;  and  the  writer  of  "  News  Notes  " 
fixes  it  at  "five  figures."  This  is  part  of  the  book-booming 
system ;  to  get  literary  journals  to  publish  anticipatory  para- 
graphs calculated  to  fxcite  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  read- 
ing public,  in  the  same  way  that  an  expert  fisherman  visits 
a  "  likely  "  spot  beforehand,  and  scatters  "  hurley  "  to  bring 
round  his  victims  for  the  fatal  hour.  Messrs.  Heinemann  are 
adepts  at  this  art,  and  get  many  a  book  into  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  its  qualities  deserve.     The  "  gentle  public  "  again  ! 

*  ft  s 

This   inimitable  artist,  whose  principal   work 
Kate  was  the  illustration  of   children's   books,  and 

Greenaway.  who  died  in  November  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  "  Punch's  " 
wood  engravers,  and  studied  at  Kensington  and  the  Slade 
School.  Ruskin  wrote  an  introduction  to  one  of  her  books, 
and  referred  to  her  work  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  ■'The  Art  of 
England."  He  said  that,  "  it  gave  to  us  the  radiance  and 
innocence  of  reinstated  infant  divinity,  showered  again  among 
the  flowers  of  English  meadows."  Her  outlines,  her  colouring, 
her  costumes,  her  attitudes,  her  quaint  architecture  and  gar- 
den    and     meadow     scenes     have     never     been      equalled     in 


delicacy  and  daintiness;  and  her  original  pictures  ought  to 
acquire  a  great  value.  Tlie  detail  of  her  work  will  stand  and 
reward  hours  of  study. 


In  some  of  the  lately  published,  and  hitherto 
Stevenson    unpublished,  letters  of  Stevenson  (written  to 
Again.         a  well-known  American  artist),  which  appear 
in     the     November     number     of     ''  Harper's 
Magazine,"  there  are  some  "  wise  conceits."    Hero  is  a  whole- 
some paragraph :   "  Cling  to   youth.     It  is  an   artist's  stock-in- 
trade.     Don't  give  in  that  you  are  ageing,  and  you  won't  age. 
See  the  good  in  other  i^eople's   work;    it  will   never  be  yours: 
see  the   bad  in  your   own,  and  don't  cry   about  it;    it    will  be 
there  always.     Try  to  use  your  faults;    at  any   rate,    use  your 
knowledge    of   them."     Here,  also    is   a  rare    piece  of   worldly 
wisdom:    "If   you  know   any   man  who  believes  himself   to   be 
worthy  of  a  wife's  love,  a   friend's  affection,  you  may   rest   as- 
sui-cd   that  he  is  worthy   of   nothing  but   a   kicking.     We    are 
not  meant  to  be  good  in  this   world;   but  try  to  be,   and  fail, 
and  keep  on  trying,  and,  when  we  get   a  kick,  to  say  'Thank 
tiod!'  and,  when  we  get  a  buffet,  to  say:   'Just  so:   well  hit!'" 
«         *         * 
According  to    the    "  Bookman,"   it  does   not 
Green's        follow   that  becau.se  a  man  can  write   a  suc- 
History.        ct-ssfol  history,  he   can  write   interesting   let- 
ters.    Everybody   has  read   Green's  "  History 
of    the   English    People" — if  they   have    not,    they   should    be 
ashamed    to    confess  the    fact — and  it   was  naturally   supposed 
that   the  author  of  a  work  which  had   gone   through  so  many 
editions,   and  become  a   household  word,    would    have    said  in 
his  letters  much  that  was  intensely  interesting.     The  "  Book- 
man "  admits  that  he  was  "  a  delightful  man,  and  that  his  his- 
tory was  a  delightful  work,"  but  it  throws  considerable  doubt 
upon   the  judgment  of  Mr.   Leslie  Stephen   (who   is  considered 
one   of  the  best  of  literary  judges)     in  publishing  Green's   let- 
ters.     "  He  (Green)    did    not  happen    (it  says)  to   be   a    letter- 
writer,  and  here  are  some  430  pages  to  prove  what  might  have 
been  stated  in  half   a   dozen  words."     The   further   and  incon- 
sistent  opinion    is    expressed    that    Mr.    Leslie   Stephen    could 
have  extracted  what    the    letters   contain    of    instruction,   and 
nmde  a  jjiece  of  real  literature    in  150  pages. 
#        *         * 
The  great   Australian  singer  has  been  inter- 
Madame      viewed  at  great  length  by  the  "British  Aus- 
Melba.  tralasian."     She  says  many  things  of  a  com- 

mon-place nature,  which  is  probably  the 
fault  of  the  namby-pamby  character  of  the  interviewer:  but 
there  are  one  or  two  interesting  items.  She  intends  to  engage 
her  orchestra  (when  she  visits  the  colonies)  in  Australia ; 
and  she  is  "  very  hopeful  "  of  finding  "  one  or  two  good  tenors 
out  there " !  She  tells  her  interviewer  that  she  originally 
intended  to  make  piano  playing  her  speciality,  but  that  Lady 
Normauby  told  her  that  '■  she  sang  better  than  she  played." 
Hence  these — ^fees  of  500  guineas   a  night  ! 

The  following  contains  a  wholesome  truth  for  would-be 
prima  donnas :  "  I  am  always  working,  always  studying,  al- 
ways realising  How  little  I  know  and  how  much  I  have  yet 
to  learn."  And  this  also  is  wholesome:  Asked  "how  it  feels 
to  be  a  great  artist?"  (this  question  at  once  gauges  the  in- 
terviewer, and  would  account  for  Madame  Melba  seeming 
bored),  she  answered :  "  I  suffer  from  a  sensei  of  responsibility, 
lest  I  shoiild  not  give  satisfaction  to  my  audience."  The  brain 
power  of  the  interviewer  is  again  revealed  in  the  following 
inanity:  "The  smile  is  followed  by  a  ripple  of  laughter." 
There  is  no  afternoon  tea  mentioned !  Madame  Melba  is  a 
woman  of  business.  WheTithe  interviewer  (who  evidently  is  not 
wanting  in  conscience)  apologised  for  a  "prolonged  visit." 
which  seems  to  have  lasted  three  hours,  Madame  responds' 
'•  Tlie  pleasure  has  been  mine — you  are  another  link  between 
the   deaT   homeland    and    myself;"    and    we    are    further    told 
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that    "her  eyes  are   l.n>,'lit    "ith    tears."      -The  tales    f.f  mine 
>m-n    people    appeal   to   i.ie-they   are   the    tales    I    love   best. 
Simple  interviewer!     Clever  Madame!   almost   as   rlever  as  ine 
■  divine  "  one   of  Paris  ! 


The 

Inevitable 
Stead. 


The  originator  of  the  '■  Review  of  Reviews  " 
has  ever  berii  regarded  as  a  man  of  a  modest 
and    retiring    disposition,     who    has   suffered 


much  from  sheer  inal.ility  to  take  up  a  front 
seat  in  any  movement.  He  has  been  eonrted  by  Crowned 
Ucads  Prime  Ministers.  Chaneellois.  Popes  and  Piers;  but  it 
has  been  ever  the  same;  they  hav.-  had  to  foree  themselves 
upon  his  notiee;  and  he  is  ever  present  to  the  imagination 
as  in  the  aet  of  withdrawing. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  any  "f  Ins  writings,  even  in 
regard  to  the  magazine  itself,  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated. He  speaks  disparagingly  ;.iul  dimdently  concerning 
it;  so  that  one  wondcra  that  it  should  continue  lo  pn.sper.  In 
his  bmg  letter  to  Mr.  Siddon.  returning  the  now  well-thumbed 
.l.er,ne"for  l;2(ill.  which  ^lad  been  paid  to  advertise  New  Zea- 
land, the  sami  shy  spiri'  is  displayed;  "  N'o  periodical  in  ;i,e 
whole  English-speaking  world  has  done  so  much  to  educate 
public  opinieii  in  the  true  doctrine"  (taught  by  Mr.  Steadl 
■of  sound  and  sane  Imperialism.  ...  I  do  not  think  1 
have  ever  done  better  s.rviee  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire than  when,  at  the  cost.  etc.  ...  I  opposed  .  . 
a  suicidal    war  in  South    .Vfrica." 


The  ■Sydney  Daily  Telegraph"  f'o..  Limited, 
The  New  lias  embarked  upon  a  weekly  publication. 
Journalism,  called  "  The  World's  News."  in  which  journal- 
ism is  brought  up  to  date,  and  an  evident  at- 
tempt is  made  to  elevate  Australian  taste.  Xo.  .5  contains  a 
w<indcrtul  production,  entitled  ■Australian  Buiglarand  French 
Actress— A  Prophetic  Play."  with  the  following  ■  soft-pedal  " 
sub-head:  '■The  mysterious  man  with  the  dazzling  teeth." 
It  is  an    account    of    a   criminal  trial,    and   is  dated    ■Enudnii, 


IJec.  (i,'  from  ■' Our  Special  Correspondent.'  Here  area  lew 
short  passages  which  we  e.\tra<t.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take 
more  of  so  thrilling  a  literaiy  production  by  any  .sy.slem  of 
jiiracy.  for  such  writing  must  Inve  commanded  a  high  figure 
for  the  author.  '-Madame  Kolh.  who  lived  in  a  luxurious  Hat, 
kept  a  motor-car,  and  wore  jewellery  worth  several  thousand 
pounds,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  cosmopolitan  in  her 
alTections,  Madame  Kolb  refused  to  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  Australian's  accomplice,  ;ind  the  veil  <if  mystery  was  never 
lifted." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  liiglily-p"li>hed  writing:  ■  It  seems  pretty 
<-Uar  that  the  man  who  put  (iilmoiir  on  to  the  jub  and  who 
was  to  ■share  the  swag'  wa-:  a  criminal  and  ex-lover  of  the  ex- 
act rcss." 

AL;;iin.  "She   was  awakened  by   a    noise,  and.  turning   on  the 
.•h'ctric    liu'bt.   saw,    (n    lici-    linrr.ir.   ;i    man    in   stockinged    feet, 
whose  face  was   covered   willi   a    lilaek    veil.       lie  struck   her    Ml 
the    head    with    a    sand    b;ig.     anil,    in    the    d(  operate    struggle 
which  ensued,  hit   her  on  the    lie;i(l  and   face   with  a  brass   ball, 
eovired    with    oraiige    piel,    ;i    1  li.iir,    a    bottle    ol     ether    and   a 
glass,    inllieting  terrible  gashes.      She   reached  out   for   her   re- 
volver,  but    Giiinoiir    grasped   her  throat    and   nearly   strangled 
her.     Suddenly  the  door  bell  rang,  her  cries  for  help  h;id  been 
heard."  and  so  on.   in   cfiiially  dainty,   well-balaneed  a»d  gram- 
matical  languafje.      (iibnour    is    realistically   described    as   having 
■high    cheek    bones    and   a   thick    black    moustaihc."      We    .re 
told    elsewhere    tlnit      ■  With      Ciuint     liraniiki     the     mystery 
deepened,    for    he   made   cryptic    referencis   to    two    high    per- 
sonalities  in    Parisian    society."      The   ■terrible    injuries  "    iii- 
llieted  on  Madame  Kolb  ■■turned  lier  hair  white,  left  her  skull 
bare  at    places,"    and   entirely    ■unstrung   her    nerves"!      Cil- 
nionr    was  sentenced   to   impiisonmrnt   for    life,    and   i-i    to    b,^ 
sent  to  Madagascar.     His  "  last  request  "  w;is  to   get   from  tli.^ 
l-,olicc   ■■  his   froek-eoat   with  >ilk   facings  and  give  it  to   a  poor 
man." 

This  is,  we  presume,  a  product  of  the  new  school  of  journal- 
ism ;  and  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  lovers  of  litrratnre 
sliould  a.ssemble  in  foree  and  publicly  congratulate  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph"  Co.,  Limited,  for  their  enterprise  in  introducing 
it  til   the    |ieoplc   of  the  Commonwealth. 


OL.ITie<> 


Sir  Charles   Dilke 


iintrilMifed    to   the  Dccem- 


Senator 
Symon. 

as  1883  and  1884 
opposed  the  Federal 
if    passed,    serve   to 


In  our  biographical  sketch  of  last  month,  we 
spoke  of  Senator  Syraon's  part  in  .Australian 
Federation  as  dating  no  farther  back   than 
1897-8.     .\  South  Australian  correspondent, 
whose   statements    are    based    on   personal 
knowledge,     informs      us     that     we     have 
not  done  complete  ju.stioe  to  the  subject  of 
our   sketch.     It    appears    that   as   far   back 
Sir   .losiah    ^theu     .\[r.)    Symon    strenuously 
Council   Bill,   on    the    <;ronud    that   it   would, 
postpone,    rather    than   hasten,    the   consum- 
mation of  the  larger  and  more  complete  scheme  which  has  since  been 
accomplished.     The  speech   in  question   was,  at  the  request  of  tlu- 
Federal  Party  in  South  Australia,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  ami 
widely  circulated.     From  that  date,  onward.  Sir  .losiah  consistently 
furthered  the  movement  for  Australian  Cnion.  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  South  Australian  Federation  League  in 
1894.     He   then   helped   to   organise,   and,  himself,  took  part   in  a 
campaign  throughout  South  .Australia.     The  League  became  a  vtiv 
active  engine  for  the  dissemin.ition  of  federal  doctrine,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  movement  popular  in  that  State;  so  that  the  ministry  ot 
the  day  was  the  more  readily   induced  to  enact  the  Enabling  Bill 
which   was  outcome  ot   the  Hobart  Conference.     It  is  quite  evident 
.hat  the  biogr^aphical  sketch  did   not  do  full   justice  to  Sir  Josiah 
Symon's  services  to  the  cause,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  thus  supplement 
hat  appreciation. 


PrOfitresS  O'f  ber  number  of  ■'La  Crande  licviie"  an  article 
Socialism.  on  Socialism  in  England  and  France.  In  his 
opinion,  ■State  Socialism  has  made  far  less 
progress  in  the  Inited  ICingdom  than  in  Germany  or  in 
Trance.  ...  On  the  other  hiind,  in  our  Australian  Com- 
monwealth and  in  Xew  /.ealand  State  Socialism  is  making 
rajiid   progress." 

»         *         * 

I'xiTF.n  -VrsTR.vi.T.i  has  undoubtedly  said 
Federal  snme  hard  things  concerning  Mr.  Barton's 
Tributes.       tiovernment     and    their    mismanagement     of 

(  ommonw.alth  concerns;  :iiid  the  strongest 
conlirniation  of  its  charges  of  mismanagement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  proposal  to  federate  the  colonics  were  .submitted 
to  the  .Australian  people  to-morrow,  in  the  light  of  their  e.x- 
])erienee  of  its  eft'ects  during  1001,  it  would  never  be  assented 
to.  Some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  the  Queensland  people  can 
be  gathered  from  the  recent  general  election  manifesto  of 
their  Premier   (>Ir.    Pliilpi  tn  the  same  efl'eet. 


tn 


'  Lord  Rosebcry  is  to  be  congratulated.  He 
"Vanity  has  left  his  lonely  furrow,  and  has  made 
Fair"  Says:  tlie  speech  nf  his  life.  It  would  be  un- 
graceful to  incjuire  too  closely  into  his 
motives  in  returning  to  public  life."  ■Vanity  Fair"  is  too 
sanguine.  Lord  Rosebery  is.  in  our  opinion,  as  unreliable  as 
the  cuckoo  in  a  German  clock.  He  will  ■come  ont "  and 
make  a  speech,  but  he  will  assuredly  "  go  in  "  again  !  Later, 
■  Vanity  Fair"  says:  "We  have  written  the  above  on  the  as- 
sumption— and   we  fear  it  is   rather   a    great   assumption — that 
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Lurd  l{i);:t'ln'ry   i^  bt'coiiic  a  M-riiuis  stiiU'siiuin.      liy    icasim    <ii 

liis  liiil]it  Hc  luivo  ijri)\vii   ri-liictaiit  to  dipcml  ii|iiiii  Lurd  I!om'- 

bcry,     huiuiid      hv  iu'mt     sd    i-ai'mst.'"     Tliiy    UUIit    dimlil     \w 
lic'iirlily  cndoi'so. 

Mr.  Lynch,  hIim  was  latrly  rlnlcd  liii-(lal»ay 

The  Galway    m  Uh-   Irisli   Nalionalisl  iiitri'i>t,  is  a    lullliaiil 

IVI.P.  man   and    an     Australian.      lie    is    tliirly-i'iMir 

years  of  age  ;  lir  ;,'radiiatc'd  in  llir  .Mijlinnrai; 
InivcTsily.  ivliirt'  lie  took  liis  .M..\.  and  ('.10.  (Ir<,'ri'r>.  Hi' 
was  at  uni'  time  a  inatlicnuitiral  niaslrr.  and  sulisi'()ni'ntly  hr'd 
a  iJositicin  in  tlic  llnsjinc  crinij  lirancli  u{  tlic  Viiiiirian  Hall- 
ways. His  mind  is  nl  thr  disnltury.  Iirilliaul  mdir.  ilc 
studied  niediiine  in  Vienna.  Imt  lean.s — at  a  eonsideratile  an^'le 
— toward  .'^oeialisni.  )ioetry.  pliilosoidiy — of  the  unseientilie  and 
nnpraetieal  order.  He  is  deserilied  as  "a  yoiithtul  visionary, 
tall,  lanky,  a  typical  cornstalk,  with  a  keen,  halehcl-like  taee, 
high  loreliead.  and  large,  elosely-set  eyes,"  He  lias  dalililed  in 
journalisni  in  London,  and  went  to  the  Transvaal  as  a  war 
correspondent,  where  he  drifted  into  iiraetical  sympathy  with 
the  lioers,  aud  fought  with  tlieni  against  I'.ngland. 
*         *         * 

'I'lie  "  Mvitish  Australasian,"  in  eril  u  i-ne,'  Mi. 

J.  P.  Hogan,     Hogan's  "Contemporary"  article,  with  wliicii 

M.P,  we    Jately    dealt,    expresses    itself    in     rather 

|)lain  terms  in  regard  to  that  gmtlcmau's 
literary  methods,  as  also  in  regard  to  Lord  Hopetoun's  constitu- 
tional misfortune  in  sending  for  Sir  AVilliam  Lyue  as  .Vii;- 
tralia's  first   Prime  Minister.     "Mr.    Hogaii  (it    says)  is  of    tlie 

type  who,  if  the  tacts  don't  suit  them,  say,  'D n  the  facts';  ' 

and  it  continues:  "We  decline  to  adopt  his  (Mr.  Hogan'.^) 
fatalistic  proverb,  'All's  well  that  ends  well.'  It  is  1>. cau'-o 
Lord  Hopetoun's  acknowledged  tact,  courtesy,  insight  and 
exceptional  knowledge'  did  fail  him  under  tlie  glamour  ol 
Mr.  Keid's  malicious  logic  that  we  have  from  tlie  first  ex- 
pressed our  outspoken  disapproval  of  his  conduct."  We 
(United  Austkai.ia)  have  always  considered  that  tlie  first 
choice  of  8ir  Wm.  Lyne  is  answerable  for  miuli  of  the  mis- 
fortune   of  later  events. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  Thomas  Maim  (more  poiiularly  kiinwu    j-- 

A  Trades       "Tom    Mann"),    whoso   name    became    proiiii- 

Union  nent      some     years     ago      over     the      Jjondou 

Leader.         Dockers'   strike,   at  the   same   time   that    .loliii 

Burns  (now  a  well-known  member  lif  tlie 
House  of  Commons)  stepped  on  to  the  first  rung  of  the  political 
ladder,  is  now  migrating  to  New  Zealand.  He  made  a  tour 
of  all  the  .\ustralian  colonies  a  very  few  years  since,  and 
settled  down  as  a  publican  at  Long  Acre  (LondonK  where  he 
is  said  to  have  liad  a  large  circle  of  .Socialist  and  Collectivist 
friends.  We  are,  however,  told  by  "Reynold's  We<>kly"  that  in 
New  Zealand  ''he  lias  a  great  career  before  him,  because  lie 
will  not  be  so  mucli  hampered  by  anti-democratic  forces,  .such 
as  lie  has  had  to  encounter  in  London."  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  Mr.  Mann  should  have  chosen  as  the  name  of  his 
hotel  "The  Enterprise":  an  attribute  that  Socialists  do  ii"! 
as  a   rule    violently   espouse, 

*  *  :i 

\Ve  commented  in  our  last  issue  on  tlie  iu- 
Church  (roduction,     by     the     Roman    Catholic    .\rcli- 

and  state,  bi.shop  of  .Vustralia,  into  a  Church  address 
of  questions  of  practical  politics.  We  an' 
glad  to  have  brought  inuler  our  notice  a  diflerent  condition 
of  tilings  observable  in  an  address  recently  delivered  by  the 
Dean  of  Melbourne,  as  Tresidenl  of  tlir  .\nglicaii  Cliunli  As- 
semblv.  Cnder  the  In  ad  of  "Christian  Socialism."  he  ob- 
served .  -It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  wc  desire  tlie 
ronfidencr  of  the  working  classes,  that  wc  understand  somv- 
Ihing  of  (he  life  they  lead,  aud  the  idea.s  with  which  they  sre 
familiar.  It  is  only  when  they  see  that  we  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  hopes  and  ideals  that  most  powerfully  affect 
them"  that  they  will  open  either  mind  or  heart  to  our  Chris- 
tian teaching,"  And  here  follows  a  wholesome  reenguition 
nf  the  distinctive  functions  of  Cliurch  and  State,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  .should,  in  our  view,  he  carefully  regarded  by  the 
lioad.^  of  each  institution.  "They  are  right  in  asserting  that 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  outspoken  protest  against  wrong- 
doing are  religions  duties.  Hut  to  determine  l.y  what  measures 
society  is    to  be  purged   aud   irregularities    mended    is  for    the 

f,egi,=iatiire.   not   the  Church." 


A    new    London    weekly,    entitled   "  The    Sun- 
rise," publishes  some  strange  views  in  regard 


gin,  the  redcratioii  movement  in  Australia  was  Separatist  and 
disloyal,  and  thcnigh  before  it  was  cbmpletcd  the  war  in  South 
Africa  had  VC17  much  changed  the  feeling  in  the  Colonies,  those 
behind  the  scenes  knew  well  enough  that  the  leading  I'edera- 
tionists  were  in  reality   Iic]iiiblieaiis." 


Sir   Will.   Lyue    was    reminded    of   the  danger 

Federal  Site     of    the    visit     of    Inderal    members    to     the 

Advocates,      different    'capital  "  sites  becoming  a   sort  of 

travelling  picnic,  if  things  were  allowed  to 
take  their  course  along  the  well-worn  "  ruts  '  which  exist  in 
connection  with  New  South  Wales  functions  of  a  similar 
character.  During  a  recent  visit  of  Victorian  members  of 
I'arliamcnt  to  the  older  State,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
playing  an  inter-State  rarliamentary  cricket  match,  the 
ehamiiagnc  is  said  to  have  flowed  "  like  water.  "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  actual  entertainers  paid  for 
this  "  llow°"  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or  whether  the  Trea- 
siiicr  of  the  senior  State  consented  to  its  being  debited  to  the 
people's  account.  During  the  present  month  a  telegram  ap- 
j.cars  notifying  that  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  Tumut, 
Gundagai,  Datlow  and  Tumberumha  was  held  in  Adelong  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  working  in  the  interests  of  the  Gadara  federal  capital 
site."  It  was  decided  that  when  the  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth I'arliamenf  pay  their  visit  they  shall  be  entertained 
at  a  picnic  at.  the  capital  site  and  banquctted.  This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  thing,  and  it  may  well  be  termed  "  work- 
ins:  "  in  the   interests  of  the   site. 


It  has  been  recently  iiointcd  out    that  if  Eng- 
Political        land,  Ireland   and   Scotland   were  proportion- 
Proportion,     alely  reprisented  in    the  House    of   Commons 

Ireland  would  have  thirty-one  fewer  mem- 
bers, and  Scotland  three  fewer,  than  at  present  ;  while  England 
would  have  thirty-four  more.  The  elianges  in  population  are 
producing  many  anomalies ;  for  there  arc  twenty-nine  English 
constituencies  with  less  than  5000  voters,  and  sixty-six  with 
more  than  15.0110  to  each  member.  We  are  not  able  to  speak 
with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  Australian 
representation  :  but  some  extraordinary  results  could  be  worked 
out  in  relation  to  our  Parliamentary  institutions.  AustraUn 
has  fourteen  Houses  of  Parliament  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
people  who  do  not  equal  in  number  two-thirds  of  the  population 
nf  London  ahme:  and  inasmuch  as  the  (xipiilation  of  Grc.it 
■Jiritain  is  only  about  fifty  millions,  whilst  that  of  Australia 
is  less  than  fnu.r.  if  the  Australian  elected  representatives  m 
proportion  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  people  of  the  Commonwc.xlth  would  only  elect  about 
nfty-fivc  instead  of  (counting  all  its  Parliaments)  .about,  seven 
hundred  !  When  Australian  history  comes  to  be  read  "  bye- 
and-bye,"  positively  will  wonder  whether  we  Australians  of  this 
century  were  in  our  right   minds. 


Quantity 

Decline  in 

Legislation. 


A  prominent  Federal  politician  once  boasted 
—in  his  salad  days — that  the  Ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  member  had  passed  "  two  in- 
ches "  of  statutes  in  one  session.  Such  a 
gauge  of  value  was  worthy  of  the  wealthy  digger,  who  built 
i\  fine  house,  and,  when  advised  that  the  library  should  have 
s-me  books  in  it,  sent  a  prompt  order  to  a  leading  book-seller 
to  "send  u])  two  tons."  The  average  Australian  politician 
even  the  average  "prominent"  p(ditician- still  gauges  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  by  the  number  of  Acts  it  can  pass  in  a 
session.      It    would    be   quite    n.s    good    a   test    nf   the    skill    of    a 
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physician  to  moasurc  it  liy  the  iiumbor  cif  gallons  of  medicine 
ho  prescribes  in  a  year.  The  despised  Chinese  know  better  than 
wo  do ;  Ihey  only  pay  the  doctor  as  long  as  he  enables  tiieni 
to  do  withont  him.  That  is  the  proper  test  of  a  Parliament. 
The  English  people  are  finding  it  out ;  but  the  Aus- 
tralian people  have  yet  a  few  generations  of  school- 
ing to  go  through.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  40  acts  were  "[lassed;  the  smallest 
number  (according  to  the  "  Times  ")  in  any  one  year  within  living 
memory.  The  average  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  62.  In  18.37  it 
was  91;  in  1847,  115;  in  1857,  85;  in  1867,  116;  in  1877,  69; 
in  1887,  73 ;  in  1897,  67.  It  is  observed  by  a  thoughtful  Eng- 
lish weekly  that  "  the  paucity  of  legislation  in  the  first  year  of 
a  new  reign  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future." 


The  "Westminster  Gazette"  considers  that  the 
Sociological  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  lately  passed  in 
Studies.  New  South  Wales,  which,  with  some  sug- 
gested improvements,  was  copied  from  the 
New  Zealand  Act,  should  be  very  closely  watched  by  social 
students  in  Europe  and  America.  For  our  part,  we  don't 
think  there  is  much  to  watch.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  certainly 
"  preventing  strikes,"  but  it  is  equally  certainly  creating  a 
greater  evil,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  judge — a  man 
trained  in  law  and  not  in  commerce — the  regulation  for  the 
present  and  future  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  commercial 
and  mercantile  enterprises.  As  has  been  lately  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  CuUen,  it  is  an  experiment 
by  which  the  man  who  supplies  the  capital  of  a  business  is 
called  upon  to  submit  to  three  others,  including  a  lawyer, 
determining  how  his  business  shall  be  organised  and  carried 
on.  It  was  originally,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  thought  that 
where  differences  had  arisen  between  master  and  servant  a 
judge  was  best  qualified  to  settle  them ;  but  the  work  the 
judge  has  now  to  do  is  not  to  settle  differences  of  the  past, 
but  to  determine  the  wages  and  conditions  of  empl  ymrnt  of 
the  future.  His  decision  in  one  case  is  binding  (by  the  "  com- 
mon rule"  provision)  on  all  similar  businesses;  so  that  the 
amount  of  wages  which  an  employer  is  to  pay  in  the  future 
and  the  conditions  of  labour  under  which  he  is  to  work  his 
capital  in  the  future,  are  being  settled  not  by  the  owner  of 
the  business  and  the  men  employed,  but  by  a  judge  and  two 
delegates;  and  if  the  employer's  case  is  badly  presented  to 
this  tribunal,  the  decision  will  nevertheless  be  binding  on  all 
employers  in  the  same  industry,  although  they  may  not  have 
had  any  "  say  "  in  the  enquiry.  Surely  it  does  not  require 
anyone  who  understands  the  broad  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy  and  practical  commerce  to  "  study  "  such  an 
experiment.  Capital  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  managed  by 
sympathetic  hands  flies  away;  and  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  any 
owner  of  capital  that  is  not  rooted  to  the  soil  beyond  trans- 
planting, to  stay  or  continue  business  in  a  country  in  which 
though  his  capital  is  admitted  to  be  his  own,  he  is  required 
to  allow  it  to  be  managed  by  men  whom  he  himself  has  not 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  There  have  been  already  ominoxis 
rumblings  in  New  Zealand  out  of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Seddon 
himself. 


A  late  address  on  current  political  questions 

Church  and    by   Cardinal    Moran,    Catholic   Archbishop    of 

State.  Australia,    introduces   a   new   factor   into   our 

political  life.  We  are  admonished  to  make 
preparations  to  defend  ourselves  as  a  people,  and  to  be  no  lon- 
ger dependent  on  the  mother  country  in  time  of  war.  How  far 
the  Cardinal  has  considered  this  difficult  problem,  concerning 
which  he  lately  addressed  a  large  Sydney  audience,  only  he  can 
tell ;  and  to  what  extent  his  study  and  experience  in  regard  to 
such  questions  enable  him  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  wisdom 
or  authority,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  whether  he  be 
qualified  or  not  to  speak  with  advantage  on  such  subjects,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  his  ecclesiastical  position  will  give  great 
weight  to  what  ho  says;  and  if  the  general  question  of  Aus- 
tralian defence  should  come  up  immediately  for  determination, 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Cardinal's  opinion — whether  wise  or  unwise— would  carry  con- 
siderable influence  wherever  it  reached.  Australia  is  advised 
that  no  otlier  site  for  a  Federal  capital  but  that  of  Eden-Bom- 
bale  would  satisfy  His  Eminence;  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  in  time  of  war  be  independent  of  the  old  country  in  re- 
gard  to   equijiment,   military  stores,   artilleiy   and   rifles;    that 


tho  Commonwealth  requires  a  fleet  capable  of  defending  its 
shores,  and  "  not  a  few  cruisers  which  might  be  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  an  enemy  in  possibly  half-an-hour.  " 


Tho  Cardinal  did  not  remind  his  audience  that  the  whole  of 
.Viistralia  ia  contributing  to  Great  Britain  no  more  than 
i;l28,000  per  annum  towards  her  annual  naval  expenditure  of 
30  millions.  That  amount  would  not  pay  for  the  intei-est  and 
maiutcnaneo  of  one  great  ship  of  war.  Our  experiences  of  Aus- 
tralian attempts  at  local  naval  defence — which  antedate  the 
Cardinal's  arrival  on  our  shores — were  not  vei-y  satisfactory. 
Tho  gun-boat  "  Cerberus,"  which  was  imported  into  Yictoria 
amid  much  enthusiasm  over  20  years  ago,  very  soon  became  the 
focus  for  many  political  jobs :  the  local  naval  service  reached 
tho  level  of  most  other  branches  of  the  Victorian  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  the  jjre-Board  days;  and  real  naval  efficiency  was  alto- 
gether subordinate  to  mere  political  party  nomination.  In 
New  South  Wales,  the  "  W^olveriue  "  constituted  another  at- 
tempt at  a  local  navy,  and  ultimately  became  the  object  of  sheer 
ridicule  as  a  proposed  effective  means  of  defence.  Australia 
has  yet  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  political  horse-play  and 
political  jobbery  on  the  one  hand,  and  effective  naval  and  mili- 
tary service  on  the  other;  and  not  till  that  distinction  has 
been  clearly  recognised  and  acted  upon  will  it  be  possible  tor 
Australia  to  establish  a  naval  defence  of  her  own. 


Eeferenoe  was  made  in  our  December  issue  to  the 
Our  observations  of   Mr.   Barton  and  Mr.   Deakin 

Critics.  on  "  United  Australia  " — that  it  had  now  be- 

come a  "partisan  paper,"  and  was  in  conse- 
quence '■  unworthy  of  credence."  The  doctrine  is  an  extraor- 
dinary and  novel  one :  that  because  a  journal  does  not  endorse 
the  political  conduct  of  a  particular  Ministry,  therefore  it  is 
not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  1  Another  doc- 
trine is  much  sounder ;  that  when  the  political  conduct  of  a 
Ministry  is  deemed,  according  to  the  views  of  any  particular 
journal,  to  be .  injurious  to  the  community,  it  is  the  positive 
duty  of  that  journal  to  honestly  condemn  it,  irrespective  of  all 
personal  consideration.  "  United  Australia  "  has  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Barton  Government,  not  because  it  includes 
protection  in  its  scheme  of  things  (for  it  takes  neither  side  on 
that  issue'),  but  because  the  Government  has  broken  faith  with 
tho  public ;  because  it  has  sold  itself  to  the  Labour  party ; 
bccaiiso  it  has,  as  a  term  of  that  contract  of  sale,  caused  the 
Parliament  to  spend  weeks  of  its  time  over  bills  which  were 
not  urgent,  and  neglected  others  which  were  essential  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  constitution;  because  its  measures, 
when  brought  before  Pailiament,  have  been  almost  uniformly 
found  to  be  either  ill-considered  or  not  considered  at  all ;  be- 
cause it  has  allowed  things  to  drift  for  want  of  a  leader,  and 
because,  in  its  desire  to  please  the  Labour  party  it  has  sacri- 
ficed Empire  interests,  and  lent  itself  to  a  policy  of  "  swollen  " 
Australianism.  And  if  these  charges  be  true,  are  they,  or  are 
they  not,  to  be  commented  upon.'  Is  a  magazine  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  "  thinking  men  and 
women,"  to  cease  to  think  and  cease  to  speak  its  thoughts?  Is 
the  association  of  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  any 
journal  to  paralyze  its  judgment,  its  conscience,  its  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  its  declared  policy  of  distinguishing  between 
the  men  who  talk  without  acting  and  those  who  can  practise 
what  they  preach  ?  Such  a  magazine  would  discredit  its  man- 
agement and  its  promoters,  and  become  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
interests  of  a  coterie.  And  to  show  that  "  L'nited  Australia 
is  not  singular  in  this  general  condemnation,  we  quote  from 
a  journal  of  influence  and  wide  circulation. 

"  Australians  are  not  merely  disquieted,  but  cannot  avoid 
entertaining  very  serious  misgivings  about  the  outlook  when 
they  contemplate  the  bad  beginning  that  has  been  made  with 
Federal  government,  and  they  experience  sharp  disappointment 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  their  hopes  are  being  rridely  dis- 
pelled. .  .  .  From  the  outset  the  Federal  Ministry  has  made 
compromise  to  mean  a  give  and  take  process  in  which  one  side 
is  to  do  all  the  giving  and  the  other  all  the  taking.'' 

And  if  Mr.  Barton  should  doubt  the  justice  of  our  laying  so 
much  blame  for  these  results  upon  his  shoulders,  he  will  find 
that  our  expressions  and  regrets  are  echoed  elsewhere:  — 

"  An  easily  understood  loyalty  to  a  cause,  as  expressed  in  an 
admiration  of  its  foremost  and  most  clocjuent  champion,  led 
to  what  has  proved  the  impolitic  selection  of  one  untried  in  the 
responsibilities  of  office  as  first  Federal  Premier." 
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Wo  have,  on  more  than  one  oocasion,  attributed  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's initial  error,  in  the  choice  of  his  colloagncs.  most  of  the 
Ijolitical  errors  and  misjiidgnicnts  which  have  followed:  and 
in  that  respect  also  we  are  at  one  with  our  contemporary:  — 

■•  The  Premier's  protective  proclivities  drew  to  him  still  more 
strongly  protective  colIca<,nics,  who  easily  sway  his  somewhat 
plastic  temperament.  The  effort  is,  therefore,  now  being  strenu- 
ously made  to  impose  the  curse  of  protection  upon  tlie  whole 
Commonwealth  in  the  name  of  that  intcr-State  free-trade  wliicli 
is  in  itself  tlic  admission  of  the  protective  fallacy.  To  succeed, 
an  alliance  with  the  Labour  party— openly  offering  its  vote 
for  political  sale,  promising  support  for  concessions,  and  avow- 
edly setting  its  own  socialistic  class  ends  before  every  other  issue, 
fiscal  or  national— wa«  nccessaiy.  Tliis  has  accordingly  been 
effected  at  the  cost  of  every  other  interest,  including  that  of 
ministerial   consistency,   which   has  been  sacrificed  even   to  the 


(xtcnt  of  obediently  eating  in  one  House  the  words  bravely  si)oken 
in   the   other." 

When  '•  United  Australia"  first  saw  the  journalistic  light,  its 
))olicy  was  declared  in  unmistakable  terms:  and  these  un- 
equivocal words  arc  prominent  in  the  article  in  which  policy 
was  enunciated:  "Wo  intend  to  place  trutli,  candour  and 
straightforward  criticism  before  all  our  journalistic  attributes 
and  to  aHow  no  class  Or  party  influence  to  sway  us  from  a  full 
and  free  exposition  of  the  political  or  other  faith  that  is  in  us. 
We  shall  regard  it  as  beyond  controversy  that  the 
public  men  chosen  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  shoukl 
bo  expected  and  encouraged  to  maintain,  in  their  dealings  with 
Commonwealth  concerns,  the  highest  standard  of  political  con- 
duct, worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  lOnglish  statesmanship." 
Wo  should  like  to  adhere  to  that  policy,  even  though  in  doing 
so  wo  incur  the  displeasure  and  disapproval  of  Mr.  Barton  and 
Mr.  Dcakiu. 


I|CHL_LftiE| 


Horse-breeding 
for  the  Empire. 


The  "Daily  Mail  "  announces  that  the  War 
Office  is  considering  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Hydney,  that  a 
horse-breeding  estate  for  Imperial  purposes 
should  be  established  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  is  the  same 
who  lately  contributed  a  "signed"  article 
to  United  Australia  on  the  subject  of  a 
Transcontinental  Railway,  in  opposition  to  that  advocated  by  Sir 
.John  Forrest.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  of  great  experience  in  regard  to 
pastoral  affairs,  and  he  was  tor  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales. 


One  of  the  Melbourne  dailies,  in  reporting  a 
"From  the    part    of    Sir   William    McMillan's   Protestant 
Sublime —     Hall  speech   in  Sydney,    observes:   "He  said 
that  the  islands  of  the   Pacific  ought  to   be 
under  Australian   control.     What  was  the  good  of   such  con- 
trol  if  we   had  no  trade  with  them?     Now   was   the  time   to 
stretch  out  a  friendly  hand — the  very  opposite  had  been  done — 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wipe  out  tlie  trade — in  bananas  !" 


The 

Russian 

Peasant. 


A  funny  currespoudeut  has  been  sending  '  The 
World's  News''  (Sydney  "Daily  Telegraph" 
weekly)  what  its  editor  calls  "  some  interest- 


ing facts  "  about  the  Russian  peasant.  \s 
"  news  "  they  are  exceedingly  funny,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  where  the  interest  lies.  He  is  said  to  be  "  fond 
of  mushrooms,"  and  includes  among  his  "  staple  diet " 
sausages  !  He  eats  a  variety  of  grain  "  prepared  in  many  ways  " 
and  "  made  into  a  variety  of  dishes."  Without  cabbage  he 
would  "find  it  hard  to  live."  He  is  said  to  "like"  beetroot, 
etc.,  and  then  "there  is  one  article  of  diet  which  you  will 
not  find  among  the  peasants,  and  that  is  the  sausage  !" 


The  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  has  returned 

Barbed         from     South      Africa,     was     present     at    a 

Wire.  recent      distribution       of       prizes      by       the 

Duchess,  at  a  dairy  farmers'  show  in 
Cheshire.  He  said  that  "  he.  like  nmny  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
county,  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and.  recognising  how  much 
all  hunting  people  detested  barbed  wire,  he  proposed,  next 
year,  to  give  two  prizes  (.£20  and  ^10)  to  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  who  had  no  barbed  wire  on  his  farm."  The  question 
is,  whether  it  is  more  profit alile  to  have  the  chance  of  winning 
a  .£10  or  £2n  prize  given  by  a  Duke,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  troop  of  helter-skelter  huntsmen  tear- 
ing through  one's  crops,  and  spreading  dismay  among  inic's 
flocks  and  herds?    It  is,  after  all,  but  a  commercial  problem. 


We  live  in  an  age  of  novelties,  when  men  and 
Plying  women  of  wealth,  and  consequent  leisure,  are 

iVIachineS.  at  their  wits'  end  to  discover  some  road  to — 
notoriety,  as  a  substitute  lor  fame ;  toward 
which  it  bears  the  relation  of  German  silver  to  the  genuine 
metal,  or,  perhaps  better,  as  French  paste  bears  to  first-water 
brilliants.  Electric  bicycles  are,  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest- 
less class  to  which  we  refer,  ancient;  even,  motors  are  now 
out  of  date,  because  so  many  other  people  have  them;  flying 
machines  are,  however,  less  common ;  so  fc»r  a  year  or  two 
they  may  serve,  until  people  go  to  and  from  their  homes 
on  or  in  them.  But  at  present  they  are  "the  thing."  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Daily  Express, "  a  London  firm  is  booking  orders 
freely  for  this  latest  toy.  They  now  cost  some  hundreds  of 
pounds,  but  a-  director  of  the  comjiany  which  has  embarked 
on  the  manufacture  holds  out  hope  to  the  eager  public  that 
they  will  soon  bo  "  brought  down  "  to  i;2U0.  For  advertising 
purposes  his  language,  as  applied  to  balloons,  might  be 
happier  iu  its  suggestiveness. 

#         *         « 

Mr.  G.  D.  Mcudell,  iu  the  course  of  a  lecture 

Australian      delivered     in    Melbourne     recently,     severely 

Expenditure,  criticised  Australian  iinanoiiU  methods.   Since 

what  he  calls  the  "  smash "  of  1888-9.3  Aus- 
tralian legislators  had  been  over-borrowing  and  over-spending. 
The  six  States  h;id  borrowed  since  1893  i;44,000,000,  and  their 
total  debt  was  now  i;2(H),0U0,tKJU.  Tlve  annual  interest  payable 
was  .£8,U()0,0U0,  which  represented  27  per  cent,  of  Australian  ex- 
penditure. The  six  States,  according  to  Mr.  Meudell's  calcu- 
lations, had  charged  nearly  i:4U,U00,0UU  of  non-productive  ex- 
penditure to  loans.  In  the  last  few  years,  during  which  Aus- 
tralian affairs  have  been  undergoing  a  sort  of  liquidation.  Aus- 
tralia and  Australians  had  failed  to  pay  priTate  debts,  domestic 
and  foreign,  to  the  extent  of  .i;oU,000,UOU.  Mr.  Meudell  makes 
some  drastic  but  impracticable  suggestions,  which  clearly  show 
that,  however  much  he  may  know  about  finance,  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitutional  conditions  under  which  we 
are  now  living.  For  instance,  he  proposes  that  the  States' 
legislatures  should  be  swept  away  so  as  to  reduce  the  Aus- 
tralian Houses  of  Parliament.s  from  fourteen  to  two.  He  is 
evidently  an  advocate  for  unification,  which  is  no  nearer  realisa- 
tion than  the  millennium.  We  do  not  take  exception  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Meudell's  suggestions,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  absurdly  impracticable.  It  is  a  common  error  of  theoretical 
politicians  that  they  utt'c-i'ly  fail  to  realise  the  chasm  w-hich 
separates  the  domain  of  the  desirable  from  that  of  the  prac- 
ticable. 

«         »         * 

The    conscience   is  a    most   useful   clement    in 
Mine    and      human  nature:   it  is  said  to  keep  most  of  us 
Thine.         ■'straight."     But  it  has   other  uses.     It   en- 
ables    some     people     to     take    a   "  crooked " 
course   and   persuade  themselves   that   it   is   a  "straight"  one. 
An    Old   Age  Pension    Act  is  in    practice    a   means   by  which 
money  belonging  to  "  all  "  the  taxpayers  of  a  country  is  taken 
forcibly — by   Parliament — to   give    lo  "  s<imc  "    of  them.     That 
it  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament    to  |)ut    it    into   force   proves 
that  it  is  not  a    voluntary  contribution.     It   is  not   unreason- 
able to  expect  that  when  a  citizen  confesses  that    he   cannot 
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livc  uiiU^~  hit-  IclUiw-i-itizriis  liiaki'  liiiii  a  pirimlical  allnwaiici', 
and  Uk'  alUiwaiici'  lias  to  Ur  I'lil'di'ced  by  an  Act  cii  Tai'lia- 
nii  lit.  lie  should  iidiiiit  the  charity  iil'  his  tV-llow-oitizeiis. 

The  inonibors  <>{  tlir  IjiinddU  Ti'ivdos  Union  Co-opcrativi'  ('(ki- 
I.  ii'iiro  think,  nr  |ii  iMinde  thcnisi'l vrs,  otliorwise.  They  liavc 
pa-isrd  a.  resolution  llial  tlu'  rr(i|iii'Ml  ■-  rlmiild  mil ,  as  lia^  biiii 
sujj^gpslcd,  be  caned  ii|iijii  in  "  i^'mid  "  limes  to  make  any  diieii 
<niitiibiilion  ,  that  il  should  be  graiited  to  rieh  and  poor 
alike:  lliat  is,  that  lunds  beloni;iiifr  to  "everybody"  shouM 
bi  fjraiiled  in  the  lorm  ol  a  pi  iisioii  lo  "everybody";  and  tlie\ 
demand,  fnillier,  I  hat  any  impiiry  into  individual  ehar.ieti-r 
is  ■  olijeetiiiliable  "  and  wiinlil  reduce  the  allowance  to  'the 
level  of  a  charity  "  !  It  is  presumed  that  it  no  ciKinirics  were 
made  it  would  "  not  "  lie  considered  a  charity  in  the  eyes  ot 
these  Trades  Union  (!o-oporators.  The  logic  i.s  decidedly 
peculiar.  They  are  obvionslj-  men  l)lessed  with  an  iceo^u- 
modatine  couseieiue. 

The  E;oveniiiient  id'  Afghanistan  must  ever  be 

Af£ha,n-        a  matter  of  self-interest  to  the  British  people: 
istan  for  it  constitutes  a   territorial  bull'er  between 

.the  Imperial  dominions  in  India  and  those  of 
Russia  <in  its  northern  frontier.  The  late  ,\meer  Al)durrahman 
wa.i  a  (dose  friend  of  lOijirlaiid,  as  his  autobiography.  ])uldished 
about  a  year  ago,  clearlj'  showed:  and  all  friends  of  the  British 
I'impire  will  naturally  feel  euriims  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  his  successor,  and  the  attitude  of  his  mind  towards  Kngland. 
His  name  is  Habilmllah.  which  signifies  "The  beloved  of  Cod," 
lie  is  :>()  years  of  age.  and  thoroughly  understands  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  as  laid  down  by  his  late  father.  At 
olio  time  his  sueecssiou  to  the  throne  of  his  country  wa.s  regarded 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  but  it  is  now  assured  ou  reliable 
data  that  he  will  continue  the  pcdicy  of  his  father,  and  inaiii- 
tain  the  attitude  of  friendliness  of  the  late  nionaridi. 

The  "Times"  lately  devoted  a  leader  to  the  suliject  of  the 
new  monarch,  and  records  the  fact  that  his  late  father  induced 
him  at  various  tinu's  to  marry  in  all  seven  wives,  who  arc  still 
living.  They  are  all  of  the  first  families  in  his  kingdom;  and 
his  children  are  said  to  be  nnnierous.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
times  to  come  there  will  be  eomplieations  among  his  numerous 
sons. 

'J'he  late  Ameer  began  the  administrative  and  di))lomatii'  edn- 
catioii  of  his  son  very  early,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  Kabul 
when  almost  a  boy;  and  the  result  was  apjiareiitly  highly  satis- 
fac'toi-y  to  his  father,   who  wrote  conecrning  his  I'ouduct :  — 

"  I  found  that  he  had  governed  the  country  s<i  wisely,  cleverly, 
and  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  wishes  that  I  conferred 
two  Orders  upon  him,  one  for  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  the  second  for  having  very 
bravely  put  a  stop  to  a  mutiny  which  was  caused  liy  my  own 
soldiers.  He  acted  most  bravely  on  this  occasion,  ritliiig  ainne 
into  the  midst,  of  the  rebellions  soldiers  without  showing  any 
fear." 

Professor  Vambery  has  recently  written  ou  the  death  <if  the 
late  Ameer:  and  ho  not  only  regards  that  event  as  a  severe  loss 
to  Cireat.  liritain,  but  thinks  "it  may  lead  to  the  beginning  of  a 
struggle  in  .\sia  which  lias  been  preparing  for  a  century." 


All    interesting   and   amusing   magisterial   in- 

Unity  and       vestigatioii     took     place    at     the    Marylebone 

Purity.  Police    Court    (Loudon)    in   November,    in    the 

form  of  a  ))roseeiition  of  Theodore  and  Laura 
lloros  lor  trandnUnt  consjiiracy.  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  set  forth  in  "Lloyds  Weekly."  to  the  columns  of  which  it 
is  admirably  ;idapted.  The  female  accused  was  known  as 
"The  Swami,"  and  the  two  accused  were  the  promoters  of 
wh.il  they  termed  "The  Theocratic  Unity  and  Purity  League,' 
w  liich  was  diseritied  liy  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
Ion  information  obtained  from  "The  Swanii'l  as  a,  sort  of 
cult  the  members  of  which  were  reriuired  to  make  vows  "f 
■poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,"  "  The  .Swami,  "  who  claimed 
to  be  'clothed  with  the  sun,  with  the  stars  at  her  fiet,"  de- 
livered H  series  of  lectures  at  a  boarding-house,  at  one  of 
which  the  ex-Presideut  of  the  Psychological  Society  wa.s  said 
to  have  been  present.  The  titles  of  the  lecturer  were  "Wings 
of  Truth."  "The  Science  of  Life."  'nie  witness  in  question 
naturally  asked  "The  Swami."  when  the  vows  were  mentioiied. 
whother  that  of  |ioverfy  involved  the  giving  up  of  all  she 
poss<'Ssed  to  the  League,  ,iiid  she  was  informed  that  it  did. 
She  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  one  menilier  of  the  League 
had   apparently  retained    hir  own    property,   when  she    was  in- 


formed that  the  member  in  ijiustiou  belonged  to  the  "outer 
Older,"  To  belong  to  the  "inner  order,'  the  vow  and  it- 
,,l,sci  vance  were  necessary.  One  leclur."  on  "'  Diet  and  Science  " 
advocated  people  living  ou  iiiits  and  fruit,  but  the  witness  dis- 
covered that  both  of  the  aeensi  d  were  gr.  at  meat-caters, 
which  tad. shesaid,  "disgu.sted  her,"  The  male  acensed  had  met 
,,ne  of  the  female  witnesses  in  response  to  a  matrimonial  ad- 
VLrtisemcnl  by  him,  and  he  had  taken  her  for  a  ride  m 
a  landau— with  "'The  Swami,"  and  promised  to  marry  her  a- 
wcll  as  taken  her  to  tlu'  theatre.  When  "The  Swaim"  was 
;„.|,indhand  in  the  payment  of  her  h.dgiu.gs  rent,  she  ga>'e  a 
rinir  as  security,  and  got  it  back  when  in  funds.  She  is  dr- 
serri.cd  as  of  "ponderous  figure,"  and  ,is  coming  into  court 
"robed  ill  loose,  flowing  garments  of  white  and  pale  tawu 
Indian  silk,""  The  circle  of  disei|,lcs,  or  wmild-be  disciples, 
appear  to  have  been  all  wonun,  and  the  matrimonial  ad- 
vertisement  appears  to  have  been  an  .mportant  factor  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  League's  work  ! 


Those    "t    us    who  went    to    school   twcuty-liM' 
History         ,,,,  ,|||,,(^.  years   ago   must   remember  how   our 
Repeats         .i.|„„,lniasters    laughed,     and     taught     us     to 
Itself.  l;,ngli,  at  the  middle-age  attempts  to  regulate 

men  s  lives  by  Act   of  Parliament,     The  Curfew  Bell   ol  feudal 
times,   which    rang    at    eight   o'clock   and    directed    citizens     « 
put  out  their   fires  and  lights   and   go  to  lied— as  if   they  were 
lioys    and    girls   in    a    boarding-school— used    to    be   treated    as 
calling    for  special  ridicule.     But,    llieu.    twcnty-Hve   or  thirty 
ycars^igo   the   advantages  of    individual    freedom    were    under- 
stood   and    appreciated;     and    it    was    considered    part    of   the 
teacher"s   business    to   draw    a    moral    from  the  benighted   con- 
ceptions  of  good  citizenship   in    feudal   times.     The    spread    oi 
what  is  called  "democracy"  has   now  brought  with  it   a  return 
;o-iiiiddle-age    notions    of   regulating    nun's    lives:     Wages    are 
lixed  to-da}"— in  Victoria— by    Act  of    Parliament,    as   they  were 
in  Kngland  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,;   the  number   of   bricks 
which  a    workman    shall    lay  in   a  day's   work    has    been   lately 
"  hxed"  by   Loudon  trades  unions,  just  as  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vllt,   tluamouut   of  thoroughness  which   a   ploughman  shoulil 
put    into  his  work  was  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliauicut  ;    and  1  o- 
day  a    slio])inan    is   prevented- again    by    Act   of   Parliament— 
from  keeping   his  shop  open  or  doing  business  after  a  certain 
honr.     The  modern  democratic  world  is  full  of  wiseacres,  who 
know    so  little  of  the  history  of  their   own    race  that  they    ere 
systematically    ignoring    the   experience    of   centuries,    and    de- 
lilierately    returning  to  a    system    of  regulations  and  a   system 
of  restrictions  on   individual   liberty   similar  to  those   imposed 
by   that  swashbuckling  tyrant,  William  the   C'oiu|iieror,     They 
are    indeed  going  further    into  the    domain   of    absurdity;     lor 
there    was,   at   least,    a  sensible   intention    in    flic    Curfew     Bell 
regulation.     There  wa.s  a  fear  of  hre  ;  and  it   was  thought  safer, 
in  tliose  days  of   liad   lighting  and  disturbed  socia.l    conditions, 
when  water  supplies  and  steam  fire-engines  were  not,  lor  every 
citizen    to    lie    compelled  to  setUe   down  for  the  night   at    a  cer- 
tain  hour,     lint    even  William  the   Conqueror   would  have  con- 
sidered it  the  act  of   a  thick-head  t<i    prevent    an    honest   man 
from    ))ursning    his    calling    in    broad     daylight,     when     other 
ei|nally    honest    citizens    were    anxious   to  employ    him.      If    a 
(iilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  of  twenty-hve  years  ago  had   repre- 
sented the  following  incident    it   would  not  have    been    wanting 
in    the    jocular    spirit    that   underlies  all    those   comic    produc- 
tions,    A  hair-dresser  of  Melbourne — in  the  iweiitielh  centiirT 

receives  a    customer    before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon    and 

pvocceds  to  shave  or  cro])  linn,  'llie  work  is  not  tiiiisli"d 
at  one  sliar]).  Possibly  one  side  of  his  face  is  shaved  or  one 
side  of  his  haii"  cut.  The  barber  coni|iletes  the  work,  and  ex- 
cieds  the  limit  of  "one  oelock  in  the  afternoon,"  He  is  prose- 
cuted'. This  is  ,ill  duly  explained  by  the  hair-dresser,  hut  the 
magistrate,  instead  of  characterising  the  prosecuting  police  n^i 
I  pack  of  "  two  words.'"  fines  the  hair-dresser  ten  shilling?, 
with  twenty-seven  and  sixpence  costs!  .\nd  the  policemen 
and  the  magistr;ite  are  still  at  large:  and  they  have  votes! 


Mns.  KosTiyrE. — '■  She  says  you  have  the  b.Tliit  of  telling  all  yon 
know  '' 

CnoLi.Y. — "The  idea!  Why  she  never  met  nir  till  law;t  evenine. 
and  then  only  tor  live  minutes." 

Mns.  KosTigrr,.-  -"  Well  1" 
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Hrticks  of  jiustralian  Concern* 


Locking    the    Rivers. 


By   T,    W.    CH.\MnERs. 


.Vmiiiigst  thinking'  men  there  is  1ml  nne  opiniun  as  tn  Uie 
{{reat  lieiielit  that  would  aecrnc  to  the  three  principal  Slates 
in   the  Cnnimonwcalth  of  .Australia  by  b. eking  the  rivers. 

.\n  artiele  that  appeare.l  in  the  .September  luimlier  et 
Tnitko  ArsTRAi.i.i  cm  this  subject  by  Mr.  P.  MeM.  (Ilyiin, 
M,P,  (S.A.),  was  opportune,  as  sotting  forth  the  difticnitics 
that  have  hitherto  beset  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  endea- 
voured to  formulate  an  intercolonial  ])oliey  in  regard  to  the 
utilisation  of  our  rivers.  They  are  by  nature  sn  well  adapted 
for  conserving  water  liy  means  of  Io<'ks  and  weirs,  not  only 
as  waterways  for  the  cheap  transit  nf  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, ))iit  also,  in  a  measure,  to  supplement  the  deficient 
and  uncertain  rainfall,  and  by  irrii;ation  to  increase  produc- 
tion, that  it  is  surprising  that  the  question  lias  been  left  so 
lontr  neglected. 

Seeing  that  all  |)re\iims  efforts  In  bring  abmit  tlii-  desiraliU' 
end  !u\ve  failed,  it  is  the  m.ire  necessary  that  cai'c  should 
be  taken,  in  the  agitation.  I  bat  a  well-cimsidered  plan  of 
iiperatioiis  lie  agreed  upon.  With  this  view,  I  feel  sure  thai 
discussien  in  the  columns  of  f'N'iTF.n  Acstr.ii.h  would  be  et 
a-'sistanee.  Federation  has  given  rise  to  new  luijies  and  as- 
))iratioiis  ill  many  liranehes  of  industry,  but  in  none  more 
than    ill   (b"se    wliirb    a])per!aiii    I"    leekiiig  the    rivets,   and    all 


wild  are  iiiterestid  in  tlu  qiieslidii  naturally  biok  te  the  Federal 
Constitutidn  Id  focus  those  interests  that  have  hitherto  proved 
not  only  dissimilar  but  conflicling.  Whether  this  expectation 
will  lie  realised  to  accomplish  the  scheme  foreshadowid  by 
Mr,  (ilyiin,  remains  to  be  seen,  I  have  myself  serious  doubts 
for  the  following  reasons: — Reference  to  sections  98  to  102 
of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  power  of  the  Federal 
I'arliament  is  confined  to  the  making  of  laws  to  regulate  trade 
and  commerce:  and  that  power  extends  to  navigation  and 
shipping,  and  to  railways,  the  property  of  any  State.  After 
such  laws  are  made,  they  are  Id  lie  administerrd  by  an  Inter- 
state Commission.  Not  one  word  is  said  about  the  construc- 
tion of  ptiblie  works,  such  as  are  contemplated.  Section  111 
provides  for  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  State  t<i  tlie 
Commonwialth,  and  \ipon  the  surrender  being  accepted,  such 
part  of  the  State  bei-omes  snbjeet  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cdmnidiiwealth — and  constructidn  of  public  works 
naturally  follows.  This  phase  of  the  subject  I  have 
dealt  with  elsewhere,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  "  .\rgns  "  of 
September  2,'ird,  1901.  Section  100,  as  bearing  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  is  very  pointed  and  clear.  It  reads — "The 
rommonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  er 
eoinmeree.    aliridge    the  right    ef  a    State,    or  of  the    residents 
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therein,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  thp  waters  of  rivors  for  cmi- 
seri'ation  or  irrigation." 

■Mr.  filynn,  in  the  first  portion  of  his  article,  after  statinij 
the  power  given  hy  Federal  juri.sdietion  over  rivers  in  the 
Tnited  States,  puts  .\>istralia  in  the  same  categoiy,  and  hy 
some  conjnrinp-  with  the  word  ''  navigaliility,"  makes  it  appear 
that  the  Federal  Parliament  has  the  power  to  do  all  that  is 
necessai'y  to  carry  out  his  scheme.  lie  says  the  power  is  given 
Iiy  incidental  reference,  acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  ;  hut 
surely,  even  if  such  a  construction  can  lie  put  upon  it,  we 
shall  require  something  more  tangible  than  incidental  refer- 
ence to  work  npon. 

The  question  I  would  ask  Mr.  Glynn  is  this:  Has  he  np<in 
reflection  given  sufficient  consideration  to  State  rights  in  this 
matter,  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution?  There  is  already 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
encroaching  so  far  on  State  rights  as  they  seem  inclined  to 
do ;  and  where  they  are  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  sections 
of  the  Act  quoted,  it  will  scarcely  do  to  set  them  aside  and 
assume  a  power  that  is  merely  incidentally  acknowledged  in 
the  Constitution. 

If  the  separate  States  therefore  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  under  the  Comninuwealth  Con- 
stitution to  lock  their  rivers,  a  very  importnnt  start  might 
be  made.  For  example :  What  necessity  is  there  for  South 
Australia  to  surrender  her  right  to  lock  the  Murray  within 
her  boundai-y.  anv  more  than  for  New  South  Wales  to  si.r- 
render  hers  in  regard  to  locking  the  Darling,  seeing  that  com- 
plete riparian  rights  exist  in  both  eases.  As  to  apportioning 
the  waters  of  tlie  Murray  and  its  great  tributaries,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Glynn.  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
justify  such  a   procedure,   even  if  it  were   practicable   or  desir- 


able at  this  stage,  and   would  it  not  be  "'  ultra  vires  "  with  sec- 
tion  100  already  quoted? 

Why  ,South  Australia  has  not  looked  the  Murray  within  her 
boujidarv  long  ago  is  not  easily  understood ;  there  was  surely 
no  necessity  for  her  to  wait  for  Federation,  as  her  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  always  been  favourable  to  locking  the 
rivers.  It  has  been  altogether  diiTerent  with  the  Darling; 
there  we  have  ever  had  intense  hostility  from  the  powers 
that  be,  because  the  traflic  would  go  elsewhere  than  direct 
to  Sydney.  Federation,  therefore,  comes  as  a  boon  to  the 
unfortunate  settlers  in  Western  New  South  Wales,  not  on 
account  of  the  scheme  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Glynn  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  Act  as  at  present  constituted,  but  because 
the  Federal  Parliament  can  be  moved  to  use  its  influence  as 
the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  against  further  in- 
justice, in  the  event  of  the  State  Parliament  refusing  to  accept 
its  just  and  reasonable  responsibilities  in  placing  the  public 
works  of  that  portion  of  the  State  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  colony.  If  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  arc  so  blind  as  to  sacrifice  their  prospective  rights 
in  the  improved  value  of  the  riparian  country  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  locking  of  the  rivers,  there  is  no  help 
for  that :  the  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  whole  subject 
must  be  gravely  considered.  Public  opinion  already  demands 
it.  The  .States  must  either  undertake  this  great  work  bv 
themselves,  or  sun"ender  the  country  to  the  Commonwealth  to 
do  it ;  that  is  what  is  plainly  contemplated  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And.  if  the  States  refuse  either  to  carry  out 
the  work  or  surrender  the  riparian  country  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Constitution  will  have  to  be  amended,  and  then 
the  course  can  be  made  clear  to  accomplish  Mr.  Glynn's  scheme 
in  it?  entiretv. 


Eminent   Federalists. 


No.   lo. 


Sir    William   M'lVliUan,    K.C.M.Q.,    M.P. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
the  acting  Leader  of  His  ^lajesty's  Opposition  in  the 
Commonwealth  House  of  Representatives,  is  an  Irishman. 
He  was  born  in  Londonderry  in  iS.jQ.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev.  Gibson  McMillan. 
He  was  educated  first  at  the  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  at  a  private  school  in  London.  He  came  to 
Australia  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1869).  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  (the  soft-goods  business) 
with  the  firm  of  McArthur,  Sherrard  and  Co.  of  Melbourne. 
He  has  ever  since  been  connected  with  the  same  firm, 
which  has  now  become  changed  into  W.  and  A.  Mc.\rthur, 
Limited.  Its  business  ati'airs  are  now  greatly  increased 
in  dimensions  as  well  as  more  varied  in  character,  and  its 
ramifications  extend  into  almost  all  the  Australian  States, 
the  headquarters  being  in  London. 

Sir  William  ^McMillan  took  an  early  interest  in  politics, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  enter  Parliament  till  he  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  (1887).  He  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
become  the  president  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Two  years  after  entering  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
South  Wales,  he  accepted  a  portfolio  as  Colonial  Treasurer 
under  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  he  continued  to  hold  office 
in  that  capacity  till  1892,  when  his  business  demands 
caused  him  to  resign  his  ministerial  position.  Though 
ceasing  to  be  minister,  he  continued  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature.  In  1890,  when  the  Federal  Conference 
sat   in   Melbourne,    Sir  Henry   Parkes  and   Sir  William 


McMillan  were  nominated  to  represent  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  From  that  year  up  to  the  present  he  has 
taken  an  active,  useful,  and  sanguine  part  in  the  Cause  of 
Union.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Commission  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  in  which  he  did 
much  useful  work.  In  1897  he  was  elected  among  the  ten 
New  South  Wales  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
and  sat  regularly  in  the  capitals  of  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  in  the  general  sessions  of 
that  body.  He  was  elected  for  the  constituency  of 
Wentworth  (which  comprehends  several  suburbs  of  Sydney) 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Reid  would  not 
be  able  to  be  in  continuous  attendance  as  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  during  the  sittings  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature,  Sir  William  McMillan  was  selected  by  the 
Opposition  to  act  as  Mr.  Reid's  lieutenant — as  Acting 
Leader.  Mr.  Eeid  has  given  him  one  or  two  good  oppor- 
tunities for  showing  his  fitness  as  an  understudy  for  that  re- 
sponsible position,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  in  Par- 
liament that  he  has  conducted  himself  with  great 
judgment,  conciliation  and  force.  Sir  William  is  an 
uncompromising  free-trader  in  his  principles.  At  one 
time  he  went  to  the  length  of  declaring  that  Federation 
could  never  take  place  until  the  whole  of  the  colonies  had 
assimulated  their  fiscal  arrangements,  because  he  saw  that 
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the   alternative  was — at  least  for  a  time — a  fiscal   com- 
promise ;  but  he  was  ultimately  impressed  with  the  force 
of  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  view,  by  which  that  important  issue 
should  be  relegated  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment itself,  thus  removing  the  "lion  in  the  path,"  which  had 
seemed  to  Mr.  .lames  Service,  and  other  equally  able  men, 
to   be   an    insuperable   obstacle   to    the   movement.       Sir 
William    McMillan    is    not    only   a    free-trader,    but   an 
individualist   also,    at   least    to    this   extent  :    that   he   is 
opposed    to    that  large    and   growing    type   of   legislation 
which  is  aimed  at  conferring  distinct  privileges  upon,  or 
creating  distinct  exemptions  in  favour  of  certain  classes  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  community.     Sir  William  is  a 
business  man  of  long  and  extensive  experience  ;  and  he 
has  been,  and  is  now,  so  far  as  his  other  duties  will  permit, 
a  wide  reader  of  all  classes  of  literature  which  throw  light 
upon    the    roads    that  lead   to    wise   and   self-contained 
political   action.       Political    rectitude   and  administrative 
purity  are  the  veritable  corner-stones  of  his  philosophy  of 
public  life;   and  he  has  ever  shown,  not  merely  a  strong 
objection,  but  an  outspoken  contempt,  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of   political  truckling  for  party  ends      Public    life 
would  have  no  attractions  for  him  unless  he  believed  that 
at  the  back  of  all  the  bargaining  and  the  huckstering  that 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  Australian  politics,  there 
was  in  the   hearts  of   the  Australian   people   a   genuine, 
though  not  always  an  outspoken,  appreciation  of  honest 
and  straightforward  methods,  by  an  observance  of  which 
men  of  the  higher  political  aims  would  ultimately  obtain 
recognition.         In      our      opinion,      Sir      William      is 
undoubtedly  of  this  higher  type  ;  and  he  is  so  regarded  in 
his  own  State,  where  years  of  public  life  have  left  his  name 
for  political  integrity  as  scatheless  as  the  most  punctilious 
of  his  critics  could  demand. 

Sir  William  McMillan  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  as  well  as  one  of  its 
keenest  debaters  He  possesses  a  fine  voice  and  a  clear 
delivery ;  his  utterances  are  well-ordered  and  in  good 
perspective.  He  has  a  good  presence,  and  having  reputa- 
tion and  character  as  an  invisible  background,  he  can 
always  count  on  a  strong  effect.  We  should,  however,  say 
of  him,  in  regard  to  his  public   speaking,  that  he  does  not 


do  himself  full  justice  ;  ho  freijuently  opens  on  too  high  a 
level,  both  as  to  key  and  style,  and  in  too  "  exalted  "  a 
manner,  thus  throwing  upon  himself  an  obligation  to 
maintain  the  same  plane  throughout,  which  deprives  his 
utterance  of  light  and  shade,  and  "  tries  "  his  more  critical 
hearers  by  sheer  anxiety  lest  the  standard  should  sutler  a  fall. 
Sir  William  McMillan's  Celtic  temperament,  too,  is  often 
exhibited  in  a  fervour  sustained  beyond  real  requirements, 
and  into  portions  of  his  speeches  which  do  not,  in  point  of 
subject-uuitter,  call  for  it.  The  same  cause  occasionally 
leads  to  a  too  rapid  utterance,  where  greater  deliberation 
would  prove  more  effective  fiut  all  this  nuiy  be  well 
considered  hyper-criticism,  for  he  is  at  all  times  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  far  above  the  average  plane  of 
Parliamentary  debate. 

Sir  William  McMillan  recently  exposed  himself  to  some 
severe  criticism  in  his  own  State  on  account  of  a  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  Kanaka  Bill.  He  was  taken  to  have 
spoken  lightly  of  the  Imperial  connection  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  ;  and  he  certainly  did  so; 
but  the  opinion  was  a  hypothetical  one,  and  the  hypothesis 
was  one  of  such  an  unlikely,  even  an  impossible,  character, 
that  the  opinion  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  an 
opinion  at  all.  Sir  William  McMillan  was  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  thirteen 
millions  of  negroes ;  and  in  alluding  to  the  alleged  fear 
that  the  Imperial  authorities  would  not  assent  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  he  said  that  rather  than  Australia  should 
be  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
prefer  to  see  her  an  independent  nation  In  this  regard 
there  are  thousands  who  would  agree  with  him,  though  the 
hypothetical  opinion  would  have  been  better  unexpressed. 

It  may  be  said,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  present  Opposition  to  take 
their  seats  on  the  Treasury  Benches  of  the  House,  Sir 
William  McMillan  will  be  amongst  those  from  whom  the 
Ministry  is  formed ;  and,  if  business  knowledge  and 
general  fitness  and  experience  are  allowed  to  count,  it 
should  be  tolerably  certain  that  he  will  be  Sir  George 
Turner's  successor. 


Elterarp  Rotes  ana  Books  of  the  month. 


By  Evelyn   Dickinson,  London. 


Notes — General  Literature — Fiction. 


The  autumn  publisliiug   season  is  over,   and 
reviewers    are    able    to    breathe    again,   and 
HOt^S  the  public  can  make  their  choice  of  Christ- 

mas gifts  from  a  very  large  and  varied  selec- 
tion.     Two    features    may    be    noted  in   the 
issues  of  the  year— the  foremost  place  taken  by  women's  work, 
and  the  excellent  illustrations  that  are  put  into  many   of  the 

most   recent   works    of  fiction. 

*         #         » 

Nest  to  "  The  Eternal  City, "  Lucas  Malet's  much-discussed 
novel,  "Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  has  had  the  largest  sale  of 
any  book  of  the  year.  Yielding  to  popular  opinion,  she  has 
deleted,  or,  at  all  events,  expunged  that  one  chapter  which 
so  deeply  offended  public  feeling.  The  third  edition  appears 
comparatively  innocuous.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  the  first  and 
second   editions  that    are   always  asked  for.  and  we  hear   that 

their  value  is  rising ! 

»         »         • 

Mr     Seton    Merriman    continues  to  publish,   and    his  latest 

work  has  disappointed  many  people  who  remember  h.m  always 

as    the  author  of  "The    Sow«rs."      It  is  not  generally  known 


that  he  was  writing  for  some  years  before  the  appearance  of 
this  excellent  novel,  which  made  his  fame  deservedly.  A 
novel  called  "  Young  Mr.  Mistley,"  which  was  issued 
anonymously,  was  from  his  pen,  and  there  were  others,  and 
th^y  were  all  worthy  of  admiration.  Mr.  Merriman  has  the 
right  to  be  a  little  tired  nowadays,  having  produced  so  much. 


They  take  their  novelists  seriously  in  Russia.  Maxime 
Gorky,  who  was  discussed  in  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  and  a 
tale  by  whom  was  published  in  the  December  "Fortnightly," 
was  announced  in  the  newspapers  as  passing  through  Nijui- 
Novgorod  to  Moscow  by  rail  one  day  not  long  ago,  and  a  large 
number  of  students  prepared  to  meet  the  train,  and  give  him 
a  cordial  reception.  The  government,  with  which  Gorky  is 
not  wholly  in  favour,  gave  orders  that  the  novelist's  carriage 
should  not  stop  at  the  railway  station  at  all,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly shunted  some  distance  short  of  it,  and  then  quietly 
connected  later,  while  his  orow-d  of  young  admirers  made  their 
pilgrimage  in  vain,  and  they  say  that  the  novelist  was  un- 
conscious of  any  of  it. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  serious  discussion  of  the  '  Bacon  bi- 
literal  cipher "  in  the  current  number  of  the  -  NineteentJi 
Century  "  has  caused  much  talk  among-  reading  people,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  re-issues  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells 
Gallup's  decipherings  of  "The  bi-literal  Cipher  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  "  and  of  "  The  Tragedy  of  Anne  Boleyn."  A  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Gallup  appears  in  one  volume,  and  a  portrait  of 
Bacon  in  the  other.  Ordinary  persons,  who  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  tedious  and  minute  study  of  tlie  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  this  elaborate  cipher  is  said  to 
bo  presented  by  means  of  two  slightly  differing  types,  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  matter.  This,  however,  may  safely 
be  said,  that,  allowing  the  truth  of  the  cipher.  Bacon  showed 
a  curious  ignonince  of  that  family  history  of  his  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  make  known.  In  the  "Tragedy  of  Anne 
Boleyn,"  and  also  in  -Henry  VIII.,"  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
tells  the  disguised  King  that  the  "  fair  lady,"  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured,  is  "  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  daughter — the  Viscount 
RoL'hford — one  of  her  Highness'  women."  But  it  appears  that 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who,  by  this  theory,  was  Bacon's  great- 
grandfa.ther,  did  not  become  Viscount  Rochford  till  1525, 
some  years  after  Henry's  variable  fancy  turned  to  the  lady  in 
question.  Such  an  error  as  this  is  of  small  importance  when 
made  by  a  poet  who  was  play-writing,  but  an  injured  man, 
who  was  elaborately  working  to  set  his  descent  before  the 
world,  would  have  been  the  last  to  make  a  mistake  of  this 
sort. 


■'  Imperiuni  et  Libertas,"  by  Bernard  Hol- 
RfittftHl  '"'"^  (.Edward  Arnold,  10s.  6d.).  "  It  is  pro- 
lientrdl  posed   in    this  book,"    says    the  author,   "to 

CitCr<ltUrC.      examine  in  some  detail    the    history    of   the 
modern  colonial   idea.     For  this  purpose  it 
is  best,   in    the   first  place,    to  consider   the   conflict   of   views 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  older   American  colonies,    and   in 
the  next  place,  to  trace  the  constitutional   history  of  Canada. 
Canadian   history  is  the   bridge  between  the  older   and    newer 
conception  of  the  relation  of  a  colony  to  the  mother  country. 
The    proposal     has    been    clearly    and    intelligently     executed. 
The  author's  suggestions  and  his  forecast  are,  to   many  of  us, 
not   new,   but   he    has   summarised  cleverly    the  case   for    '^he 
United  States   in   the  eighteenth   century,   and   for   Ireland   in 
the  twentieth.      Canada  and  Australia    happily  have   no    case, 
except  that  which  in  fact  they  share  with  the  mother  country 
herself — ^how  best,  in  the  future,  the  Empire  may  continue  to 
exist ;    but    Canada  has    been  through    difficulties    by    example 
of   which   Australia  has    profited.      These   difficulties    are  well 
shown  here.      Probably  it   is   not   realised   by  the   majority  of 
people,   at  least  in  a  great  self-governing  Commonwealth,  that 
tlw  Parliament   of   the    United   Kingdom    is    legally    supreme 
over  all  and  ;uiy  Parliaments  in  the  Empire,  and  could  at  any 
time   legislate   arbitrarily   on  its  own   initiative,  and  over-rule 
or   cancel    any   legislature    in   the   Britains    beyond   the    seas. 
That  at  this  moment  such  a   thing  is  never   even   thought   of, 
and  that  in   the  Colonial  Office   Memorandum  of  March  29th, 
1900,    it    was    declared    that   the    Imperial   Parliament   looked 
upon     itself    as     ''  trustee    for    the    whole    of    Her   Majesty's 
dominions,"    shows  the   change  of  national    opinion   since   the 
days   of   Lord    North,  and  even   of  Lord  Elgin.     Mr.    Holland 
looks  forward   logically  to  the  time  when  the  form  of   British 
government  shall  have  developed  gradually  into  something  con- 
siderably different  from  what  it  is  now.     He   anticipates  the 
establishment    of    a    supreme   Council    of    Delegates    from    all 
States,   or  Dominions,    or    Federations  of   the   Empire,   whose 
office   shall   be   defence   and  inter-communication,   and  all  mat- 
ters which  are  strictly  common  to  all  parts,  while  below   this, 
in   England,   Scotland,  Ireland,   South    Africa,   New    Zealand — 
in    each  separate   State — there   shall  be  the  parliament    which 
deals  with  all  affairs  peculiar  to  that  State,   with  full  powers. 
.\nd   the   States   will   no   longer    be    subordinate    to,    but    co- 
ordinate with  the  mother  country,   and  all  will   be  united  and 
summed   up   in  the  Crown.     Thus,    "  as  the  British    Isles    ar», 
in  fact,   united     into   one  grand    marine  political    community, 
so  they  ought  by  policy  to  be  united  into  a   one  imperium   in 
one  centre,  where  the  seat  of  government  is,  and  ought  to  be 
governed    from    thence  by  an   administration  founded   on  the 
basis  of  the  whole,   and  adequate  and  efficient  to  the  whole." 
"There  must  be — indeed,  there  is — a  rise  in  the  importance  of 


the  Throne.  In  all  these  lands,  east  and  west,  the  holder 
of  the  Throne  is  to  eveiy  man  his  own  sovereign.  A  Keal 
Presence if  one  may  so  speak — makes  itself  felt  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  not  race,  nor  law,  nor  common  language, 
nor  similar  institutions,  nor  religion,  nor.  military  force  that 
holds  together  this  strange  aggregation  of  many  races,  many 
laws,  many  languages,  many  institutions  and  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, many  religious  and  strong  peoples,  capable,  if  they  chose, 
of  achieving  independence.  The  bond  is  not  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  not  the  British  Cabinet;  it  is  the  Imperial  Crown. 
To  this  central  point  all  lines  converge  from  all  the'  ends  of 
the  earth." 


"The   Life    of    Lord   Russell    of    Killcwen,"     by    R.     Barry 
O'Brien  (Smith  Elder,   12s.).     The  biography   of   one  so  stren'-i- 
ous,  gifted   and  eminent  as  Charles  Russell  cannot  fail   to   in- 
terest the   general   reader   as  well  as  those  of  his   own   profes- 
sion;   moreover,  this  is  a   vividly  and  sincerely   written   book, 
which   brings   the  strong  and  brilliant  personality  of    its   sub- 
ject clearly  before  our  minds,  and  those  to  whom  he  was  merely 
a  great  name,  when  they  have  finished  these  pages,   may   feel 
that  they  really  know  something  of  him.     It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  name  that  has  been  for  so  many  years  as  familiar 
as  a   household  word  will   henceforward   be  heard  no  more   ex- 
cept in  memorial,   but  it  will  not  easily  be  forgotten   even   in 
the  highways  of  the   world,    for  it  was   heard  always   in    con- 
nection with  the  most  important  forensic  events,  of  halt  a  cen- 
tury.    All  the  Empire  knew  Charles  Russell,   advocate,  all  re- 
spected him,  comparatively  few,  perhaps,  liked  him,  many,  pai-- 
ticularly  solicitors,   junior  members  of  the  Bar,   and   witnesses 
under    cross-examination,       feared      him      exceedingly.        His 
character  was  more  strenuous  than  lovable.     Though  an  Irish- 
man,  he  was  neither  witty,   humorous,  nor  imaginative;   those 
bright  flashes  which,   from  much  happy  experience,   we  expect 
almost   as   our  right  from  great  counsel   and    judges,   did   not 
come    from    him.      He    was    forcible,    acute,    and,     before    all 
things,    he   was  honest.      His  temper   was    notably   short,   his 
manner   on   the  Bench    was  not  all  that    is    desirable,    but   no 
one  impugned  his  integrity  of  purpose,    and  he  simply    could 
not  be  left  out  of  any  important  case  that  was  going  on  while 
he  was  at  the  Bar.     "  His  intuitions  were  extraordinary.     One 
of  his  devils  told   me  the  other  day,  ,'  I   had   made  a  full  note 
for  him   in  a  ease.      He  did  not  read    the    brief    himself;    he 
spoke  from  the  note.     I  sat  behind  him   as  he  was  addressing 
the    jury.     Suddenly  I   remembered    that  I   had    omitted   one 
most    important   fact.      I    felt    the  cold    perspiration   running 
down  my  back;    what  was  I  to  do?     If  I  interrupted  him  he 
would   be  angry;    if  I   let  him    close   his   speech  without  men- 
tioning the   fact  he  would  be  angry   too.     AVhat  was  I  to   do? 
It   was   not   at   all  an   easy  thing   to   do  to  pull  him  up   to  go 
into  this  new  matter.     There  I  sat  still  in  doubt,  while  Russell 
rattled  along.     Gradually  he  got  to  tlie  point  where  this  ought 
to  come  in,  while   I  sat  undecided,    when  suddenly,  to   my  as- 
tonishment,  there  came,   in   its  proper  place  in   the  narrative, 
the  fact  in  question  !     I    was  amazed  and    relieved.     How  did 
he  get   it?      He   had    never  opened    the    brief — that    I    knew 
As  we  walked   away  from  Court   I  told  him  how  sorry    I    was 
to  have  left  out  that  fact,   and  what  a  funk  I  was  in    all  the 
time   he  was  speaking,     iie  was  not  a  bit  angi-y;    he   took    it 
very  well.     "  But  how,"  I  asked,  "  did  you  know  it?     You  never 
read  the  brief ;  you  had  nothing  but  the  note!"     "Quite  true, 
my  boy,"  said  he,  "  but  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  so,   from  the  lie 
of  the  facts."'"   His  own  prof  ession  admired  him  hugely,  though 
sometimes  a   little    grudgingly.      Lord    Bowen    spoke   of    him 
thus :    '•  Some    of    us    may    know   morei  law,    some   of   us  may 
have    what    is  called    more  culture;    but    Russell   differs  from 
us  aU  on  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench  in  this — he  has  genius." 
It    was    a    thunderous,    fire-eating    kind    of    genius — massive, 
like  his   own   person.      We   read  here  of  the  Piggott  case,  the 
Maybrick,    the   O'Donnell.    the    Jameson    Raid,    and    of    many 
others.     The  book  is  full  of  interest  and  of  encouragement  for 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  no  private  aid  or  support  to  help 
them  on  in  the  world.     It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  as  a 
devout  Romanist    and  Home  Ruler,  all  the  weight  of  the  Irish 
political    party   was   on  his  side,    but   this  would    be    at  least 
as  much    against   him  in   the  opinion    of  the   larger  part    of 
society.     We  have  to  believe  that  he  rose  by  his  own  strength, 
and    rapidly,    from    the   lowest    to   the    highest    rung    of   the 
ladder.     He  began  his  career  at  the  English  Bar  with  a  capital 
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of  one  thousand  pounds;  later  on  liis  year's  income  was 
twenty  thousand.  He  was  a  very  hard  worker.  Uis  relaxa- 
tion was  taken  in  the  theatre,  on  the  lurl',  in  whist  and  at 
chess. 

'■  The  Life  and  Letters    of   Lady  Sarah    Lennox,    1745-182G,  ' 
edited   by    the    Countess    of    Ilchoster    and    Lord    Stavordale " 
(Murray,  2  vols.).     There  has  been  a  great  demand  at  Mudio's 
for  these  two  admirably-presented  volumes,   which,   in  her  own 
sprightly   words,  tell  the   tale   of  a    varied  life   which   was    in 
touch   with   the   lives   of  the   best  known  jjorsons  of   its  time. 
Lady   Sarah  Lennox   was  the  only    woman,  not  of  royal  blood, 
who  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  hand  of  an  heir  apparent. 
(Jeorge   III.,   when   Prince    of    Wales,   was    bewitched    by    her 
loveliness  and    wished   to    marry    her.     The   young  lady,   very 
young,  being  only   hfteen  years  of  age,  rejected   his  addresses, 
perhaps    vaguely,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  indefinitely 
re-offered.     But  royal  persons   must  marry,  and,    as  we   know, 
the  Prince  found  formal  acceptance  elsewhere,  and  the  young 
lady  had  the  lower    honour  of    being  bridesmaid  at    his  wed- 
ding.    We   gather  that   all  his    life   he   entertained  the   kind- 
liast   feelings    toward    her.      She    soon    after      decided     upon    a 
liandsome  and  popular  youth,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Charles  Bunbury, 
with  whom    she  lived  for  six   years,  and    there  was  one    child 
of  the    marriage.     Lady    Sarah    had   many   admirers,    and  she 
eloped    with    one   of    them,   Lord    William    Gordon.      She   was 
induced   to  return,   after   a  few   months,    to    her  brother,    the 
Duke  of  Richmond,    and  from    that   time    onward   her   career 
wa.s    without   reproach.     For   some   years    she   devoted    herself 
to  the  care  of  her  child  Louisa.     In   1776  there  was  a  divorce, 
but  such  was  the  charm  of   our  heroine  that   Sir   Charles  used 
to  visit   her,  and   even  wished  to   re-marry  her.     However,  she 
preferred  another,  and   in    1781  she  married   the   Hon.  George 
Napier,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  great  Napiers, 
so  well   known    in    military    history.     The    letters    which  com- 
pose  these    volumes    are    chiefly   those  which    passed    between 
Lady  Sarah  and  her  life-long   friend.   Lady  Susan   Fox-Strang- 
ways,   by  marriage  Lady  Susan  O'Brien.     In  their  naturalness 
and    truth  they    make  delightful    reading,   and    the   numerous 
fine  photo-gravure   portraits  of  many  persons   mentioned     add 

to  the  reality  of  the  picture  they  set  before  us. 


'■  The  Celtic  Temperament  and  Other  Essays,"  by  Francis 
Grierson  (George  Allen,  3s.  6d.).  Mr.  Grierson  is  a  mystic, 
and  what  he  says  here,  with  both  skill  and  charm,  is  full  of 
poetic  thought  and  philosophy  of  a  subtle  kind.  "  There  are 
men  of  profound  learning  and  deep  insight  who  seem  to 
possess  every  quality  but  one,  and  that  one  the  most  necessary 
to  eciuanimity— the  secret  of  avoiding  that  which  irritates  and 
provokes.  The  secret  of  the  conservation  of  energy  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  each  individual  man."  "  I  tried  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of- my  own  cycle  of  experiences,  and  could  get  no  an- 
swer but  this:  the  things  we  think  we  need  are  the  things  our 
souls  can  do  without,  and  thei  things  which  we  think  we  .an 
live   without  are  the  things  which  we  need  the  most." 


"Clementina,"   by   A.  E.  Mason   (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library).      Those   of    us    wlio   have 
fiction  admired  "  The   Conrtship  of  Maurice  Buck- 

ler  "  will  expect  to  find  something  good  here, 
and  will  not  be  disappointed.  Tlie  story  is 
capital.  It  recalls  the  style  of  Stanley  Weyman  and  tlie  eariier 
way  of  Anthony  Hope,  but  is  none  the  worse-perhaps  all  the 
better-tor  this.  Not  a  page  here  is  dull.  Clementina  is 
charming;  Wogan  is  a  most  loyal  and  adventurous  Irishmun  ; 
the  person  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  can  bear  that  y^t 
one  more  romance  should  be  woven  about  it.  A  pretty  fancy 
is  that  of  Wogan's  black  horse,  which  should  carry  the  lady 
of  his  heart  into  the  city  of  his  dreams,  and  there  is  a  poeUc 
ring  abont  the  description  of  that  city,  with  its  "  dark  lanes 
from  Avignon,  between  narrow  frowning  houses,  and  its 
streets  from  Meran,  and  its  arcades  from  Bologna  and  its 
park  of  many  thickets  with  a  long  silver  stretch  of  waters, 
which  you  will  see  some  day  from  the  windows  of  St.  James, 
and  the  queer  white  house,  of  which  the  original  has  fallen 
to  ruins  at  Rathcoffey  in  Ireland,  which  stood  alone  in  an 
emerald    plain    that   stretched   like   an    untravelled   sea    to 


circle  of  curving  sky."  \Vc  take  that  city  to  have  been  one  of 
those  that  never  were  on  sea  or  sky,  but  only  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  dreamer.  Tlie  illustrations,  which  are  by  Bernard 
Partridge,  are  so  good  that  wo  owe  them  an  especial  nicutiou. 


"D'ri   and   I,"    by    Irving    Bacholier    (Grant     Uichard,   6s. >. 
There   are    certain   distinct    diftcrcuces    between   tliis   and    the 
many   novels   of   adventure  which  have    been  published    lately. 
It  is    a  tale  told  from  the  American,    as    against  the    English 
side,   LUid    the   honours    and   the   conquest    are    Americau    and 
not     English,    for     it     deals    with   the    second    war   with    the 
British,      and      the       scene      of      it      is       Canada.       AgaJu, 
the    hero,    though,    like   all     heroes,    he     is     a     "moral"     of 
bravery,    wins    as    many    of    his    victories    by    stratagem    and 
quick  wit   as  by  force  of  muscle.     In  Uiis  perhaps  we  see  some- 
thing   of    the  difference    between   Die   American   and    ourselves. 
We  English    like  our  hero   not  too  clever;    he    cannot  be    too 
strong,    aud    it    is     allowable    that     he    should    sometimes    Be 
stupid,    but  any   sort   of  cunning  is  contrary  to  his   nature  as 
a  hero.     One  could  not  conceive  a  Guy   Livingstone  or   a  Tom 
Brown  unloosing  a   colony  of  white-faced  hornets   upon  a  com- 
pany of  attacking  soldiers — either   gentleman  would   have  met 
them   alone   with    his   own    right   hand,    and    would  have  died 
alone   with   his  back   to    the   wall.      But   Ramon   Bell    discuni- 
iited    a    troop  of    British    horsemen   by    the   simple    expedient 
of   setting  virulent  insects  at  them ;   "  a  great  swarm   of  them 
sprang,  thick   as   seeds  from    the  hand   of   the  sower.     Goaded 
by  the  ruin  of   their  nests,   they  saw  the  nodding  heads  below 
tlieni,  and   darted  at   man  and  horse    like  a   flight   of  arrows. 
They  put  their  hot  spurs  into  flank    and  face  and  neck;  I  saw 
them    strike    and    fall— they    do   hit    hard,     tliose   big-winged 
Vcspae.     It  was  terrible,  the  swift  charge   of  that  winged  bat- 
talion of  the  air.     I   heard  howls  of   pain   below   me,  and   the 
thunder  of   rushing  feet.     The  horses  were  rearing  and  plung- 
ing, the   men   striking   with    their  hats.      Then   every  man    of 
us   opened    his   window   and   fired   a   volley   at    the   scurrying 
mass."     This  was  not  magnificent,  but  it  was  war,   and  it  was 
very   effective.     There  is  another  incident  in  the   same  spirit, 
when  British  soldiers   were   unhorsed    by    turning  upon    them 
an  immense  water-hose  connected  with   the  mountain  supply ; 
a  most  resourceful  couple,  D'ri  and  I !     But  we  maintain  that 
neither  of  them  is  a  typical  British  hero  of  romance.     In  yet 
a   third   point  does    Ramon    Bell  show  his  alien  race.      He   is 
enamoured   of    two  lovely    ladies   at  once,    and   cannot    at    all 
decide  which  of  them  he  prefers,   and  the  ladies,  being  sisters, 
he    generally    sees   them   together,   which    seems    rather  more 
to   confuse  the   mind    of  this    unheroic    hero.     Now  your  true 
gallant  of    the   story-books,    though   he  may   indeed   roam     in 
fancy   before  he  has  met   the   "inexpressive  she"    of   his  fate, 
when  once   he  has  set.  eyes  upon   her,  recognises   her  for  what 
she  is,   as  witness   Mr.    Wogan    in  the  novel   discussed  above. 
Dnd  Anthony   Hope's  Rassendyll,    and  Sir  Galahad,   and  many 
another    approved     by    readers    of    English    fiction.      Perhaps 
American   readers  approve  otherwise.     The   ladies  of  the  story 
are  all  they  should  be,  lovely  and  loving,  and  Ramon  Bell  is 
quite   as  good   a  swordsman    as    one  could    ask.      The    chapter 
which   deals    with   the   threefold   ordeal   of    D'ri   and    himself, 
by   the    leap    over    the  bayonets,    by    the  sword,    and  by    the 
slidie.  is  of  thrilling  interest,  and  there  is  a  spirited  description 
of  a  fight  at  sea.     The  book   is   much   above  the   average. 


■The  Alien,"  by  F.  F.  Montresor:  "A  Story  of  middle-age" 
(Methuen's  Colonial  Library).  Beyond  the  artistic  restraint  of 
the  writing,  we  recognise  a  something  "  middle-aged "  here 
in  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  skilfully  mixed,  each  a 
tangled  web  of  good  and  ill,  nob  one  of  them  either  wholly 
good  or  wholly  ill,  even  the  villain  being  a  fellow  whom  we 
grow  to  like  and  sympathise  with  rather  than  not.  The  tale 
is  so  evenly  balanced,  and  we  are  made  to  understand  so  fully 
tlie  reasons  for  what  everyone  does,  that  we  are  left  at  the 
end  without  wish  to  cavil  or  discuss.  The  book  is  good  art; 
it  leaves  us  satisfied.  Things  are  not  golden  nor  rosy,  but 
we  do  not  wish  them  other  than  they  are.  Jasper,  the  black- 
browed  alien,  who  makes  so  bold  a  bid  for  the  estate,  is  un- 
commonly well  drawn,  so  is  the  Major,  so  is  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
and  Emily,  the  middle-a<j;ed  good  woman  of  the  drama,  is  never 
insipid.     They   are  all   real  people,    and  we  feel  that  we  know 
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thc'Ui.  ■The  Alien  '  maiutaius  the  high  level  of  this 
writer's  work.  A  little  humour  of  the  laughable  sort  here 
and  tliero  H'ould  have  been  welcome,  but  we  were  told  that 
it  was  a  middle-aged  romance,  which  prepared  us  for  a  quiet 
'-on-'. 

'The  Velvet  Glove,"  by  H.  Seton  Merrimaii  (Macmillan  s 
Colonial  Library).  The  scene  of  this  is  Spain,  and  Uie  power 
that  works  the  drama  is  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  whom,  like 
many  other  good  people,  Mr.  Merriman  does  not  love.  Iho 
tale  opens  with  the  deliberate  murder  of  a  man  who  has  but 
that  moment  returned  to  Spain  from  South  America,  where 
he  has  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  the  iron  hand  of  vhe 
Society  of  Jesus,  which  has  apparently  been  stretched  oat 
after  him  for  many  years,  strikes  him  now  with  its  velvet 
glove,  and  he  rises  no  more.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  he 
was  not  so  smitten  in  South  America,  where  surely  such  little 
things  are  more  easily  managed  than  in  Europe.  But  nothing 
in  the  book  is  very  clear,  except  those  small  affectations  and 
mannerisms  of  the  author,  which  have  s:emed  to  grow  upon 
him  lately.  The  plot  is  that  of  an  abortive  Carlist  rising 
ui  der  General  Pacheco.  and  its  interest  is  chiefly  that  of  i-,n 
expectancy  which  is  never  wholly  justified.  There  is  a  point 
at  which  "reserved  force  '  should  give  way  to  something  de- 
cided, and  every  male  cliaracter  in  a  novel  should  not  be 
iiitcrutable.  The  Velvet  Glove  seems  to  be  worn  in  particular 
by  Evasio  Mon,  who  is  more  inscrutable  than  anyone  else. 
*         #         * 

■  The  l^irst  Men  in  the  Moon,'  by  H.  G.  Wells  (Bells 
Colonial  Library).  To  such  as  like  excellent  fooling  of  uti 
ingenious  scientific  sort,  we  recommend  this.  Mr.  Wells' 
abounding  imagination  has  never  done  better  work.  Often 
hereafter,  as  we  look  at  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  our  thoughts 
will  stray  from  orthodox  poetical  lines,  and  we  shall  wonder 
if  the  silver  shield  may  be  by  any  chance  truly  inhabited 
by  little  dry  insect-like  Selenites  and  huge  blubberly  moon- 
calves, and  if  indeed  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  form,  do 
live  their  lives  deep  in  the  interior,  where  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  easiest,  where  are  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
and  the  central  sea  is  stormy  and  luminous,  and  light  is 
derived  from  a  tumultuous  growth  of  livid  fungus.  The 
economy  of  the  Selenites  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  inhuman 
and  scientific.  Bee  fashion,  they  are  of  three  s;xes — male, 
female  and  drone ;  the  females  are  rare,  they  are  physically 
the  finest  of  the  three,  and  they  are  very 
highly  specialised  for  their  particular  work  in 
the  moon-world.  All  classes  are  similarly  special- 
ised ;  the  intellectual  ones  are  almost  entirely  brain ; 
the  artisans  are  chiefly  hand;  the  Great  Lunar  himself,  who 
is  the  wisest  of  them  all,  consists  of  an  enormous  soft  head 
with  peering  eyes,  and  nothing  more.  The  architecture  of 
the  sphere,  in  which  Cavor  and  his  reluctant  companion, 
Bedford,  journey  to  the  moon,  and  the  conception  of  that 
extraordinary  chemical  compound,  Cavorite,  which,  being  im- 
pervious to  gravitation,  permitted  a  solid  substance  placed 
on  it,  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  remarkable 
bodily  experiences  of  the  two  travellers  in  a  so  different 
atmosphere  from  that  of  the  earth,  are  most  surprising  anJ 
absorbing  to  read  about.  We  will  not  discount  the  reader's 
pleasure  and   amusement  more  than  this   indication   of  them. 


•■  Light  Freights,'  by  W.  W.  Jacobs  (Methueu's  Colonial 
Library).  It  is  with  cheerful  outlook  that  we  take  up  a  volume 
by  the  author  of  "Many  Cargoes."  We  are  sure  of  a  laugh 
at  that  simple,  stupid,  liquor-loving,  quarrelsome  and  soft- 
hearted being,  the  mercantile  mariner  of  fiction.  His  childish 
credulity,  his  childish  tempers  and  cunning,  lead  him  in  and 
out  of  endless  dilemmas  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  sort,  and 
we  enjoy  the  reading  of  these  as  we  enjoy  the  sight  of  those. 
All  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  amusing.  We  may  instance 
the  last;  "False  Colours,"  where  two  A.Bs.,  exasperated  be- 
yond bearing  by  the  bullying  of  the  first  mate,  get  themselves 
thoroughly  blackened  by  the  ship's  carpenter,  dress  up  as 
Hindoos,  and  go  ashore  at  Calcutta  with  the  intention  of 
thrashing  their  foe  under  a  safe  disguise.  They  do  thrash 
him,  and  he  comes  aboard  black  and  blue.  But  he  has  left 
his  mark  upon  them  also,  and  they  creep  aboard  in  the  dead 
of  night,  fairly  pulverised.    The  mate,  unwilling  to  own  that 


he  has  been  thus  punished  by  mere  "  niggers,  "  declares  him- 
s..'li  to  havei  been  sot  upon  by  live  German  sailors.  \\  hen 
morning  comes,  the  guilty  A.bs.  discover,  to  their  confusion, 
that  the  carpenter's  blacking  will  not  wash  off,  and,  being 
summoned  from  their  bunks,  where  they  are  concealing  their 
biuised  and  ridiculous  bodies,  thty  go  above  in  desperation, 
quailing  before  the  skipper's  eye.  But  an  inspiration  occurs 
to  one  of  them.  He  declares  that  they  also  had  been  set  upon 
by  five  German  sailors,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  those  who  Jiad 
so  maltreated  the  first  mate,  and  that  they  had  been  equally 
badly  mauled,  and  blackened  all  over  to  boot. 

'  1  thought  the  mate  would  burst.  I  can't  understand  how 
any  man  could  swell  as  he  swelled  without  bursting.  ■  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it,'    he  says,   at  last. 

■' '  Why  not.^  says  the  skipper,  sharply. 

"  '  Well,  I  don't,'  says  the  mate,  his  voice  trembling  with 
passion.     'I  have  my  reasons.' 

■  ■  I  suppose  you  don't  think  these  two  poor  fellows  went 
and  blacked  themselves  for  fun,  do  your'  says  the  skipper. 

■  The  mate  couldn't  answer. 

■■'.Vnd  then  went  and  knocked  themselves  about  lor  funi- 
says  the  skipper,  very  sarcastic. 

"  The  mate  didn't  answer.  He  looked  round  helpless-like, 
and  see  the  third  officer  swopping  glances  with  the  second,  and 
all  the  men  looking  sly  and  amused,  and  I  think  if  ever  a  man 
saw  he  was  done  'e  did  at  Uiat  moment. " 

*  *         * 

'The  Million,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard.  (Methuen's  Colonial 
Library.)  A  tragic  story  of  Poland.  The  strong  human  in- 
terest of  it  carries  us  along  quickly.  The  moral  may  be  one 
of  two;  either  that  girls  should  marry  for  love,  or  that  reli- 
gious faith  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  woman. 

*  *         * 

•'  Master  of  Men,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenhoim.  (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library.)  Writeen  in  good  English,  and  with  much 
real  charm  of  manner  and  feeling.  The  book  is  above  the 
average,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

*  *         * 

'  The  Striking  Hours,"  by  Eden  Philpotts.  (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library.)  The  Devonshire  village  of  little  Silver 
abounds  in  quaint  personalities  and  queer  events,  as  seen  by 
the  writer  of  this  collection  of  short  stories.  The  local  colour 
is  very  well  rendered;  some  of  the  tales,  "The  Red  Rose,"  for 
instance,   are  touching  and  uncommon. 

*  *         * 

■'The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School,"  by  Evelyn  Sharp. 
(Miicmillan's  Colonial  Library.)  The  sort  of  book  one  is  very 
glad  to  know  of  when  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for  the  reading 
of  a  young  friend  of,  say,  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 


OTHER     BOOKS     RECEIVED. 

"Royal   Georgie,""  by  S.  Baring  Gould.     (Methuen"s  Colonial 
Library.)     The  charming  illustrations  in  this  volume  will  fur- 
ther recommend  it   to  this  writer's  many  admirers. 
*         ±         jt 

"  Fortune's    Darling,"     by     Walter     Raymond.        (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library.) 

#  i  - 

"The  Year  One,"   by   John  Bloundelle  Burton.      (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library.)    A  tale  of  the  French  Revolution. 


"The  Firebrand,"  by  S.  R.   Crockett.     (Macmillan"s  Colonial 
Library.)     A  poor  book,  carelessly  written. 


The  well-known  Chicago  physician,  who  is  eighty 
Lone  Life.     *"''  threatens  to  reach  hundred,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  directions   for   longevity  :—"  Most   men   dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth.     No  pies  or  cakes, 
pains  or  aches.     Don"t  get  angry,  and  don"t  get  excited  ;    every  time 
you  fret  you  lose  a  moment  of  your  life.     If  you  catch  a  cold,  lose 
your   quinine   and   eat  an   onion.     Give   away   your   money;     it's 
exhilarating,  and  tends  to   longevity.     I  don"t  efrink   either  tea  or 
coffee ;  they  affect  the  heart.     A  vegetable  and  fruit  diet  will  help  a 
man  to  remain  young ;    it's  better  than  the  fountain  of  life  or  the 
medicinal  baths."' 
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"  The  New  Agriculture  "  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  and  sub- 
stantial brochure  by  the  Hon.  I.  A.  laaacs.  K.C.,  M.P.,  ou  the 
new  order  of  things  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  universal  in  Aus- 
tralia before  many  years  have  passed  over  our  heads.  What 
were  originally  a  series  of  papers  appearing  in  the  columns 
o£  "The  Leader,"  a  Victorian  weekly,  are  here  collected  and 
reprinted  in  a  revised  form,  by  direction  of  tho  Victorian  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  publi- 
cation is  the  literary  care  and  logical  accuracy  with  which  tho 
knowledge  sought  to  bo  imparted  is  prepared  for  the  mind  of 
tho  reader.  There  is  nothing  original  in  the  actual  matter  of 
the  publication,  aa  Mr.  Isaacs  would  readily  admit,  but  infor- 
mation of  great  value  and  importance  to  agriculturists,  and  of 
absorbing  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  possesses  a  scien- 
tifio  turn,  is  in  it  presented  in  a  simple,  thorough  and  straight- 
forward manner,  so  that  everyone  who  brings  even  an  average 
intelligence  to  bear  can  at  once  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

Australia  is  emerging  from  the  cruder  forms  and  methods 
of  agriculture,  but  there  still  exists  a  tremendous  field  of 
bucolio  stupidity  among  tho  farming  class,  in  which  the  soil  is 
turned  over,  the  seed  sown,  and  the  harvest  gathered  in,  with 
tho  mecbanical  regularity  of  a  clock,  and  the  primitive  routine 
of  a  native  race.  Notwithstanding  the  spread  of  agricultural 
literature,  agricultural  colleges,  and  agricultural  lecturing,  there 
ia  still  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  who  are 
as  incapable  of  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  production  of 
crojis  as  are  the  crew  of  a  fire-wood  craft  of  utilising  the  higher 
methods  of  navigation.  Mr.  Isaacs'  pamphlet  is  an  effort  to 
push  knowledge  further  afield.  He  deals  with  the  "  wheat  prob- 
lem "  in  which  the  growing  difficulty  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  ratio,  and  a  much  more  slowly  increasing  grain- 
producing  ratio,  is  attempted  to  be  solved;  and  he  explains, 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  botanical  scientist,  how  the  world's 
production  is  to  be  increased  and  improved  by  ''cross  fertili- 
sation "  and  soil  replenishing.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  Garton  experiments,  in  which  a  highly  instructive  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  discoveries  of  the  two  brothers  of  that 
name  iu  the  domain  of  cross-fertilisation. 

The  rapid  strides  which  agricultural  knowledge  is  making 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  England,  under  Government 
assistance,  are  fully  set  out;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  have  not 
acquired  knowledge  on  this  subject,  should  not  lose  another 
month  of  their  lives  without  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  most  ably  written  little  work.  The  pamphlet  is  evi- 
dently obtainable  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Vic- 
toria. 

The  few  small  illustrations,  showing  the  grasses  and  grains 
which  have  been  crossed,  side  by  side  with  the  improved  off- 
spring, give  the  theories  of  vegetablenbreeding  a  vividness  and 
reality  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  imparted  to  them. 

We  have  the  January  number  of  the  "  Australian  Herald," 
in  which  the  editor  (Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Strong)  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  advent  of  another  year,  and  appeals  for  a 
more  extended  sphere  in  regard  to  its  influence.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  the  recognised  organ  of 
"free  religious-sncial  thought  and  activity  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand."  Tlie  Januarj'  number  contains  a  thoughtful 
and  thought-suggestive  article  on  "  Development  in  Religion," 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  principle  of  evolution  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  in  men's  minds  in  regard  to  their 
religion,  just  as  it  does  with  progressive  people  in  regard 
to  science  and  art.  The  editor  claims  Biblical  authority  for 
his  contention:— "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  to 
them  of  old  time.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you,"  and  again  : 
■'  When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away."  The  adoption  of  this  principle  will, 
the  editor  claims,  do  away  with  priestly  dogmatism,  and  make 
of  Churches  living  things."  We  presume  Dr.  Strong  will  be 
prepared  to  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  trenchant  doctrine,  and 
would,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  suggests,  "shake  "s  ""♦  "f 
our  comfortable  arm-chairs,  and  bring  its  problems  and  diffi- 
culties, .IS  well  as  compensations."  The  second  editonal- 
"  Modern    Religions  "-offers    a    word    of   caution   against   the 


uuduo  love  of  things  tlial  arc  new  in  religion.  It  speaks  of 
■'  wild  talk "  in  regard  to  "  new  thought,"  and  sec«  danger 
to  tho  "  real  religion  whose  ritual  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suifcring,  eto-"  Tho  greatest  care  would  be  required  to  pilot 
tho  average  man  and  woman  between  tnc  doctrines  of  the 
two  articles;  for  the  first  is  a  bold  espousal  of  fresh,  ever- 
moving  investigation  of  the  factors  that  go  to  constitute  our 
religion ;  while  the  second  is  a  warning  note  against  "  wild 
talk  about  new  thought  "  that  may  undermine  the  old  stan- 
dards. The  article  on  "  Immortality  "  is  biassed,  and  that  on 
■'Pro  Patria  Mori"  is  not  strong  in  reasoning.  It  is  absurd 
to  oiler  as  a  reason  why  Australia  should  not  send  further 
troops  to  Africa  that  she  has  "  sacrificed  enough."  Has  she 
sacrificed  more  than  England  herself?  The  war  is  a  question 
of  Empire,  in  which  Australia  is  as  much  interested  as  any 
other  of  its  branches,  or  as  the  trunk  itself;  and,  although 
war  may  be  discordant  with  Christian  doctrine,  the  adoptiot 
of  the  principle  of  "turning  the  other  check"  when  a  war  is 
in  progress,  would  mean  the  certain  destruction  of  those  who 
adopted  it.  It  is  a  little  late  to  enter  into  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion in  the  middle  of  a  struggle  upon  which  your  life 
depends.  We  are  reminded  of  an  adage  about  "  swopping 
horses."  The  discussion  of  "Catholicism  and  Catholics"  by 
the  editor  we  cannot  enter  into,  as  we  do  not  interfere  with 
sectarian  matters. 

An  article  on  "  Elementary  Politics,"  by  E.  E.  Dillon, 
LL.D.,  is,  although  simply  worded,  a  treatise  on  some  of  the 
most  advanced  and  debatable  problems  of  sociology;  and,  if 
it  is  not  above  the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Read- 
ing Club  of  the  Australian  Church,  then,  they  arei  "thinking 
women  "  after  our  own  journalistic  heart,  whom  we  should  like 
to  know. 

There  is  much  other  excellent  matter  dealt  with  in  a  fine 
intellectual  spirit;  and  we  observe  th.at  the  inevitable  ad- 
vertisement is  not,  as  in  many  other  similar  publications,  al- 
lowed to  obtrude  its  aggressive  tentacles  in  among  the  reading 
matter. 


POETRY. 


Australia,   a.d.  2000. 


The  century  moves  slowly  to  its  grave : 
With  it  I  rose,  in  expectation  brave, 
In  morninf;  promise,  and  unproven  worth, 
Last  born  anionp;  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
As  to  a  bride  in  marriage  robes  arrayed, 
Peoples  and  kings  their  flattering  homage  paid  ; 
Their  honeyed  words  and  golden  prophecies 
Made  witching  concord  with  the  reveries 
And  shining  forecasts  of  untutored  youth. 
Ah  me!  the  times  have  spoken  sterner  truth 
And  wakened  me  with  violence  from  my  dreams. 
No  longer  bathed  in  misty  moonlight  beams. 
But  in  the  searching,  open  glare  of  day, 
I  journey  forward,  labouring,  on  my  way. 
The  time  of  learning  ever  stands  unspent, 
.\nd  oft  in  weariness  my  soul  is  bent 
To  cull  the  wisdom  by  the  ages  brought : 
No  other  way,  nieseems,  is  learning  wrought 
Than  by  hard  buffets,  labours  near  and  far 
My  form  is  marked  with  many  a  battle  scar, 
And  mingled  tears  and  blood  are  on  my  path — 
The  tears  of  mourning,  and  the  blood  of  wrath. 
Heavy  my  duties  and  the  perils  great, 
Strong  agonies  that  age  doth  not  abate, 
.\nd  perilous  enticements — these  are  mine  : 
Yet  does  the  sun  with  brilliance  ever  shine. 
Therefore  I  work  and  hope,  nor  fear  what  cloud 
May  threaten  to  entrap  ine  as  a  shroud, 
For  clouds  shall  pass  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
And  nobler  work  and  larger  hopes  unfold. 


X.Y.Z. 
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UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


February  20,  1902. 


Correspondence. 


Patents,    the   Wealth    of    Nations. 


(To  the   Kditor    Unitkd  Australia.) 


Sir, — Tlie  progress  and  greatness  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land and  Germany  is  attributed  by  competent  authorities 
very  largely  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  by  good  patent 
laws.  Inventors  and  manufacturers  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  are  not  likely  to  suffer  by  comparison  in  the  future 
development  of  their  industries  and  resources  under  the  like 
stimulus.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Patent  system  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  Federation.  The  period  of 
uncertainty  between  now  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal 
system  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  inventors.  By 
the  enquiries  of  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Manufactures  and 
others,  replies  have  been  elicited  from  the  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Customs  to  the  effect  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced 
next  session- — i.e.,  probably  the  end  of  the  year;  and,  for  the 
reasons  hereafter  stated,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  law  can 
be  discussed  and  all  necessary  arrangements  made,  such  as  are 
required  so  as  to  bring  it  into  operation  before  1904.  It  is 
as  well  for  inventors  to  know  this,  and  not  to  be  deluded  by 
the  apparent  promise  of  earlier  achievement  in  that  direction. 

Doubtless,  one  of  the  questions  to  be  decided,  and  in  which 
inventors  as  well  as  legislators  should  have  a  voice,  is  the 
'■system"  of  patent  law — whether  like  the  British,  the 
American,  or  the  half-way  Victorian  and  Queensland — which 
should  be  adopted  for  United  Australia.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  inventors  and  competent  authorities,  such  as  patent 
solicitors,  are  divided  ;  and  the  system  to  be  .idopted  has  to  be 
decided,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  consideration  and 
discussion. 

Then  there  is  another  distinct  field  to  be  covered  in  tlie 
Patent  Act.  Whatever  system  is  finally  adopted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  local  Patent  offices  in  each  of  the  States 
for  the  conservation  of  records  of  existing  Patent  and  Trade 
Mark  rights,  which  it  may  be  presumed  will  be  governed  by 
the  now  existing  State  laws  respectively.  It  will  also,  we  be- 
lieve, be  a  demand  of  inventors  that  each  State  Patent  Office 
shall  still  receive  applications,  and,  furthermore,  preserve 
complete  records  of  all  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and  Designs  ex- 
tant, up  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Federal  Patent 
law,  and  their  status  as  to  renewal  or  discontinuance,  etc.,  and 
also  of  all  new  Patent  applications  filed  under  the  Common- 
wealth law. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  essential  that  there  shall 
be  the  six  State  Patent  Offices  as  above  defined  and  limited; 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Patent  Office  at  the  Federal  Capital, 
to  which  the  applications  filed  in  each  State  may  be  forwarded 
from  day  to  day,  the  time  of  recognition  being  the  time  of 
State  filing.  We  think  this  will  be  acknowledged  as  highly 
essential,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  equal  rights  to  the  several  States.  It  is  not  possible 
that  these  things  can  be  done  and  accomplished  until  a  Federal 
Capital  has  been  chosen  and  a  (temporary,  probably)  Federal 
Patent   Office  with  its  staff  established  there. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  which  can  be  done,  .n.nd 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  set  going  before  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  closes.  Full  copies  of  the  States' 
Patents  and  records  relating-  thereto  will  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial before  the  Federal  Patent  Office  can  be  set  going.  The 
work  of  preparing  these  records,  including  as  it  does  litho- 
graphing thousands  of  drawings,  will  take  a  very  considerable 
time,  and  can  only  be  performed  by  persons  skilled  in  the 
profession,  snch  as  either  the  present  examiners  and  the 
practising  patent    agents. 

Another  question  which  should  be  decided  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  Federal  Patent  Law  is  the  system  of  classification 
for  indexing  and  printing.  In  the  British  Patent  Office  this 
has  been  altered  and  changed  backwards  and  forwards  several 
times  to  the  great  discomfortnre  of  inventors  and  with  great 
expense   in  Patent   Office   Staff.     We  ought  to  start   the  Com- 


monwealtli  with  the  best  system  of  classification  and  publica- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  decided.  The 
prompt  printing  and  issue  to  the  public  of  specifications  is 
<me  of  the  benefits  we  expect  to  get  under  the  Federal  Law ; 
but  it  will  require  to  be  carefully  and  elaborately  prepared 
for  beforehand. 

The  above  averments  we  believe  to  be  clear  and  pretty  well 
beyond  dispute.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  work 
to  be  done.  No  one  is  doing  it,  because  it  is  nobody's  duty 
at  present,  and  so  inventors  and  the  public  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  when  a  Federal  Act  may  be  expected.  It  seems  as  if 
the  matter  were  one  which  eminently  calls  for  consideration 
by  a  Royal  Commission,  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty,  not  merely  of  preparing  a  Patent  Bill,  but  also  of  re- 
commending the  manner  in  which,  and  by  whom,  the  pre- 
paratory or  machinery  business  herein  described  should  he 
carried  out  and  ni.nde  ready  for  the  dawn  of  the  Australian 
Patent  Office. 

We  are,    sir. 

Tours  faithfully, 

COLLISON  AND  CO. 

Adelaide,  Januarv  30th.  1902. 


Bartonian  =  Watsonian=  Parliamentary- 
ism=cum  =  Pressism. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  United   Australia. 


.Sir, — After  the  manner  of  German  philology,  the  above  heading 
four-corners  the  Federal  position  from  1st  January,  1901,  to  1st 
January.  1002. 

Parliamentary  Government  has  the  "defects  of  its  merits."  Its 
merits  are  that  it  is  a  devoted  constructive  development  and 
administration  of  the  whole  of  the  units  forming  the  body-politic  ; 
and  that  term  (body-politic)  includes  the  Press  to  an  enormously 
top-heavy  or  overbalancing  degree  throughout  Australia.  Conse- 
quently, practical  working  of  Parliamentary  Government  has  all  the 
defects  of  its  complex  origin.  It  is  a  blending  of  "  stresfies,"  or 
tlirusts,  or  strains  in  an  engineering  sense,  and  in  assessing  the 
conduct  of  any  of  its  component  parts,  their  relations  to  each  other 
must  be  carefully  balanced  by  the  critic,  whether  he  be  a  com- 
bative journalist  of  the  present  day,  or  a  philosophic  historian  of 
the  future. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Barton  led  off  as  Prime  Minister  with  a 
political  Neutral  Bay  policy,  but  who  was  it  that  brought  all  the 
artillery  of  political  party  organisation  to  oust  both  him  and  his 
policy  ? 

.■in  interval  is  required  here  (after  the  manner  of  "silent  prayer" 
at  a  revival  meeting)  to  think  over  this. 

It  changed  the  whole  platform  of  Federation  everywhere. 

It  commenced  with  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
sending  for  Sir  W.  Lyne. 

The  Federal  Parliament  (both  Houses)  is  the  aftermath  of  the 
Queensland  strike  of  1891. 

Mr.  Barton's  Neutral  Bay  programme  was  negatived  by  Press  and 
electors  the  moment  it  was  uttered. 

The  result  was  a  militant  but  inchoate  Parliament. 

There  the  disaster  lies — Press-created  chiefly. 

Mr.  Barton  has  not  attempted  to  be  the  Julius  Cssar  of  the 
position.  Had  lie  done  so  he  and  his  colleagues  would  probably 
have  been  ousted  as  being  what  has  been  called  'the  old  gang"  of 
Federalists,  to  whom  the  new  and  inflated  members  of  the  first 
Commonwealth  Parliament  owed  no  allegiance. 

During  next  session  both  Houses  should  enter  a  Neutral  Bay 
of  their  own  creating,  and  should  devote  all  their  energies  to 
routine  usefulness,  and  not  to  flashy  individualism  of  verbose  but 
ill-trained  quality. 

Mr.  E.arton  should  abandon  absenteeism,  and  put  the  magnetic 
official  pressure  of  Prime  Minister  control  upon  every  sitting  of  the 
Lower  House. 

Christopher  Crisp. 


February  20,  1902. 
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Things  Worth    Repeating. 

From  C.^hkkgie'b  (Jonpel  of  Wealth. 


"The  poor  now  enjoy  what  thp  rich  could  not 

Political        before  afford.      What  were  the  luxuries  have 

Philosophy,    become  the  necessaries  of  life.      The  lilbourer 

has  now  more  comforts  than  the  farmer  had 

a  few  generations  ago.      The  farmer  has  more   lusurie.s  than 

the  landlord  had,  and  is  more  richly  clad  and  better  housed. 

The  landlord  has  books  and  pictures  rarer  and  appointments 

more  artistic  than  the  king  could  then  obtain." 


"The  Socialist  or  Anarchist  who  seeks  to  overturn  present 
conditions  is  to  be  regarded  as  attacking  the  foundation  upon 
which  civilisation  itself  rests,  for  civilisation  took  its  start 
from  the  day  when  the  capable,  industrious  workman  said 
to  his  incompetent  and  lazy  feillow.  If  thou  dost  not  sow, 
thou  shalt  not  reap.'  " 


"One  who  studies  this  suSbject  will  soon  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  sacredness  of  property 
ci\-ilisation  itself   depends." 

'To  those  who  propose  to  substitute  Communism  for  this 
intense  Individualism,  the  answer  therefore  is;  The  race 
has  tried  that.  All  progress  from  that  barbarous  day  to  the 
present  time   has  resulted  from  its  displacement." 


'It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  requires  the  exercise  of  not 
less  aibility  than  that  which  acquires  it,  to  use  wealth  so  as 
to  be   really  beneficial  to  the   community." 


"The  growing  disposition  to  tax  more  and  more  heavily  large 
estates  left  at  death  is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  growth  of 
a  salutary  change  in  public  opinion.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania now  takes — subject  to  some  exceptions — one  tenth  of  the 
property  left  by  its  citizens." 


"It  is  desirable  that  nations  should  go  much  further  in  this 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  share 
of  a  rich  man's  estate  which  should  go  at  his  death  to  the 
public   through  the   agency   of  the  State." 


"Tliere  remains,  then,  only  one  mode  of  using  great  for- 
tunes ;  but  in  this  we  have  the  true  antidote  for  the  tem- 
porary unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor." 


"It  is  founded  upon  the  present  most  intense  Individualism. 
and  the  race  is  prepared  to  put  it  in  practice  by  degrees  when- 
ever it  pleases.  Under  its  sway  we  shall  have  an  idea!  State, 
in  which  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  few  will  become,  in  the 
best  .sense,  the  property  of  many,  because  administered  for 
the  common  good  ;  and  this  wealth,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  few,  can  be  made  a  much  more  potent  force  for  the  ele- 
vation of  our  race  than  if  distributed  in  small  sums  to  the 
people   themselves." 


"They  have  it  in  their  power  during  their  lives  to  busy 
themselves  in  organising  benefactions  from  which  the  masses 
of  their  fellows  will  derive  lasting  advantage,  and  thus  dig- 
nify their  own  lives.  The  highest  life  is  probably  to  bo 
reached,  not  by  such  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  Count 
Tolstoi  gives  us,  but,  while  animated  by  Christ's  Spirit,  by 
recognising  the  changed  conditions  of  this  age,  and  adopting 
modes  of  expressing  this  spirit  suitable  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live,  still  labouring  for  the  good  of  our 
fellows,  which  was  the  essence  of  His  life  and  teaching,  but 
lajbonring  in  a  different  manner." 

This,  then,  is  held  to  be  the  diity  of  the  man  of  wealth  :  To 
set  an  example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shunning 
display  or  extravagance;  to  provide  moderately  for  the  legi- 
timate wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him;  and,  after  doing 
so,  to  consider  all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to  him  simply 
as  trust  funds,    which  he   is  called   upon   to  administer,   and 


strictly  bound  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  administer  in  the  manner 
which,  in  his  judgment,  is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results  for  the  community — the  man  of  wealth  thus 
becoming  the  mere  trustee  and  agent  for  his  poorer  brethren, 
bringing  to  their  service  his  superior  wisdom,  experience,  and 
ability  to  administer,  doing  for  them  better  than  they  would 
or  could  do  for  themselves. 

We  are  met  here  with  the  difliculty  of  determining  what 
are  moderate  sums  to  leave  to  members  of  the  family;  what 
is  modest,  unostentatious  living;  what  is  the  test  of  extrava- 
gance. 

Whatever  makes  one  conspicuous  offends  the  canon.  If 
any  family  be  chiefly  known  for  dLsplay.  for  extravagance  in 
home,  table,  or  equipage,  for  enormous  sums  ostentatiously 
spent  in  any  form  upon  itself— if  these  be  its  chief  distinctions, 
we  have  no  difliculty  in  estimating  its  nature  or  culture. 


Those  who    would     administer     wisely     must 

The  Abuse    indeed   be  wise;    for  one    of    the   serious  ob- 

Of  Charity,    stacles  to    the    improvement    of  our  race    is 

indiscriminate    charity.      It   were   better   for 

mankind   that   the   millions  of  the  rich  were   thrown  into  the 

sea  than  so  spent  as  to  encourage  the   slothful,    the  drunken. 

the  unworthy.      Of  every  thousand    dollars  spent    in    so-called 

charity    to-day,    it   is    probable   that    nine   hundred    and    fifty 

dollars  is  unwisely  spent— so  spent,   indeed,   as  to  produce  the 

very  evils  which  it  hopes  to  mitigate  or  cure. 


The  first  requisite  for  a  really  good  use  of  wealth  by  the 
millionaire  who  has  accepted  the  gospel  which  proclaims  him 
only  a  trustee  of  the  surplus  that  comes  to  him  is  to  take  care 
that  the  purposes  for  which  he  spends  it  shall  not  have  a 
degrading,  pauperising  tendency  upon  its  recipients,  but  thit 
his  trust  shall  be  so  administered  as  to  stimulate  the  best 
and  most  aspiring  poor  of  the  community  to  further  efforts 
for  their  own  improvement.  It  is  not  the  irreclaimably  desti- 
tute, shiftless  and  worthless  which  it  is  truly  beneficial  or 
truly  benevolent  for  the  individual  to  attempt  to  reaoh  and 
improve. 


One  man  or  woman  who  succeeds  in  living  comfortably  by 
begging  is  more  dangerous  to  society,  and  a  greater  obstacit 
to  the  progress  of  humanity,  than  a  score  of  wordy  Socialists. 


Those  who  have  surplus  wealth  give  millions  every  year 
which  produce  more  evil  than  good,  and  really  retard  the 
progress  of  the  people,  because  most  of  the  forms  in  vogue  to- 
day for  benefiting  mankind  only  tend  to  spread  among  the 
poor  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  alms,  when  what  is  essential 
for  progress  is  th.it  they  should  be  inspired  to  depend  upon 
their  own  exertions. 

It  is  no  argument  against  a  gospel  that  it  is  not  lived  up  to ; 
indeed,  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  for  a  gc«pel  must  be 
higher   than    the  prevailing   standard. 

Plutarch's  "  Morals "  contains  this  lesson  :  "  A  beggar  ask- 
ing an  alms  of  a  Lacedseraonian,  he  said,  'Well,  should  I  give 
thee  anything,  thou  wilt  be  the  greater  beggar,  for  he  that 
first  gave  thee  money  made  thee  idle,  and  is  the  cause  of  this 
base  and   dishonourable  way  of  living.'  " 


Tourist;   "Fine  morning,    Sandy.      What's 
the  day  going  to  be?" 
Scotch  Sandy;    "Weel,    I'm    thinkin'    it'll    maybe 

Humour,      rain." 

Tourist:     "But    the    barometer    is    rising. 
Sandy." 
Sandy:  "Aye,  but  it's  very  little  heed  the  weather  herealic)i:t-i 
pays  to  the  barometer." 
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UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


February  20,  1902. 


"  UNITED  AUSTRALIA "  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Prize  Story. 


Unitkd  Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
Two  Guineas  for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Australian  Story  by  an  Australian  writer. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  <le  jjliime,  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designa 
tion.     Seals  will  not  be  broken   until  awards  are  made 
Address:    "The   Editor,   Unitkd  Australia,   H3    Collins 
Street,  Melbourne,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Story." 

CONDITIONS. 

to  be  the  sole  judRe  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
T.iA  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
the  Prize  Story,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 


The  Editor 
the  Unitisii  AtJsTiiA 
of  the  copyright  in 
tion. 

The  competing 
later  than  the  10th 
it  comjjetes. 

The  Editor  is  r 
competing  stories  is 

The  competing 
less  Ihan  three  thorn 


story  mnst  be  in   the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which 

ot  obliged   to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

story  must  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contain 
sand  words. 


Prize  Photograph. 


United  Austkalia  offers  each   month  a  prize  of 

One    Guinea    for   the   best   original   unpublished 

Photograph  of  Australian  scenery. 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  ixdii  iIc  plume,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made     Address : 

"  The    Editor,    United    Australia,    243    Collins    Street, 

Melbourne,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Photograph." 


CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  U.NiTKD  AusTR.\Li.\  JIagazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Photograph,  with  sole  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  competing  photograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  5th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is.  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  be  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 

The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  in  size  halt-plate. 


Prize  Poem. 

United  Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
One   Guinea   for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  not/i  d"  plume,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made   '  Address : 

"The    Editor,    United   Adstb.^lia,    243   Collins    Street, 

Melbourne,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  UxiTKD  AusTRiLii  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd..  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  poem  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  must  not  exceed  thirty  lines. 


American    Humour. 


DRnoGisT. — "  How  did  that  liniment  act  that  I  sold  you  yesterday?" 
Customer. — "I  have  taken  four  doses  and  the  bruise  is  no  better." 

Mrs.  Von  Blumek. — "The  minister  preached  the  most  touching 
sermon  I  ever  heard." 

Von  Blumer  — "  How  much  did  he  raise?" 

*         •         * 

Hewitt.  — "How  did  you  get  your  German  friend  down  on  you?" 
■Iewitt. — "I  gave  him  a  French  clock  for  Christmas  " 

Crawford.—  "  They  say  that  Amy  didn't  marry  for  love." 

Gladys. — "  She  did  though — for  love  of  money." 

.         •         * 

Crawford. — -"I   thought  you   were   perfectly   delighted    with    the 
Christmas  present  your  wife  gave  you  ?" 

Crarshaw.  -  "  kt  that  time  I  didn't  know  she  had  had  it  charged." 

Pastor. — "  Say,  wherever  did  you  learn  to  swear  like  that?" 
Swearer. — "Ye  can't  learn  it;  it  is  a  gift." 


Hewlett. — "Lend  me  fifty,  will  you?" 

Jewell — "I  will  when  I  get  back  from  New  York." 

Hewlett. — "  When  are  you  going  to  Kew  York  ?" 

Jewell. — "Just  before  I  lend  you  that  fifty." 

•         »         • 

Mr.  Sleeker. — "  Whose  baby  is  that  crying,  the  Jones'  or  the 
Browns'  ?" 

Mrs.  Bleeker—"  The  Browns',  I  can  hear  Jones  swearing  about 
the  infernal  noise."  ,         .         , 

Chappie. — "I  am  beside  myself  to-night." 
She. — "  You  look  bored." 

Patient. — "  What  would  you  think  of  a  warmer  climate  forme, 
doctor? 
Doctor. — "  Good  heavens,  sir !   That's  just  what  I  am  trying  to 

save  you  from." 

«         •         • 

Poor  Man. — "I  have  never  been  able  to  save  anything." 

Rich  Man. — "  You  have  probably  saved  yourself  a  lot  of  worry." 


Victoria  Racing  Club 

AUTUMN       MEETING. 


SATURDAY,    ist    MARCH— 

NEWlVIflRKET     HANDICAP. 
TUESDAY,   4TH    MARCH— 

ROSTRRLiIAH    CUP. 


.1 

6 

t 


THURSDAY,    6th     MARCH— 

CHAMPION     STAINES. 

SATURDAY,  8th  MARCH— 
STEEPUECHASE. 


The    entries    are    the    largest    for    many    years.     The    arrangements    for    the   comfort    of  visitors    are   now    the 
most    complete    in    tlie    world.     Holiday    Excursion    Fares. 

H.    BYRON    MOORE,    Secretary. 


